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Art. I. 4 Tranflation of the New Teftament. By Gilbert Wake- 
field, B. A. Late Fellow of Jefus College, Cambridge. 8vo. 
3 Vols. 11.18, Boards. Deighton. 1791. 


O r Mr. Wakefield’s qualifications for the important taflc 
which he has here undertaken, his various writings may 
enable the public in fome meafure to form a judgment. ‘That 
he poflefles a competent knowlege of the ancient languages, the 
firft requifite in a tranflator of the New Teftament, will not be 
queftioned by thofe who have read his Si/va Critica, and his 
Commentary on St. Matthew. ‘That he is capable of writing 
the Englifh language with ftrength and elegance, his former 
publications abundantly prove; and that he is not deftitute of 
tafte, fufficiently cultivated and chaftifed to enable him to relifh 
that fimplicity of ftyle, which is alone fuited to the dignity of 
the Chriftian Scriptures, may be reafonably prefumed from his 
intimate acquaintance with the ancient models of good writing. 
A favourable expectation may alfo be formed concerning this 
work, from the juft conceptions which the author appears to have 
entertained of the nature of his defign, and from the judicious 
rules which he has prefcribed to him/elf in the execution. We 
fhall give Mr. W.’s ideas on this fubje& in his own words: 

‘ The chief rules, which I prefcribed to myfelf in the execution 
of this work, were: To adopt the received verfion upon all poffible 
occafions, and never to fuperfede it, unlefs fome low obfolete or 
obfcure word, fome vulgar idiom, fome coarfe or uncouth phrafe, 
fome intricate conftruétion, fome harfh combination of terms, or 
fome mifreprefentation of the fenfe, demanded an alteration. To 
aim at an entirely mew tranflation, or to admit any variation, but 
for the reafons now alledged, always appeared to me equally unne- 
ceflary and unwife. But avery {mall fhare of magnanimity was re- 
quired to refit any temptation to innovate, that might arife from 
afpiring to the charagter of fuperiour learning, difcernment, and 
tafte, by finding fault at every ftep, and faitidioufly fubftituting 
alteration only without amendment. If I have ever incurred this 
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cenfure eventually myfelf, the motive was of another kind ; and f 
have not altered in a fingle inftance from caprice or vanity, but 
fimply from an intention to improve. U/e has fo far fan@tified, if 
J may employ the term, our received verfion, that no tranflation, 
I am perfuaded, effentially different from it, cam ever be cordially 
relithed, {do not fay by the generality, but by readers of exad tafte and 
polifbed underftandings. Nor have | ever yet converfed with a fingle 
perfon, whofe approbation I sould with to fecure, of a different 
Opinion in this refpect. , 

© Another rule, which I laid down for myfelf, was: To make 
my tranflation as completely vernacular without vulgarity, as was 
confiftent with thofe inducements to variation fpecified above; that 
it might be rendered as perfect a fpecimen as I could make it, of 
pure unafte&ted Englifs dition. This object, upon a fuperficial view, 
may appear to fome, perhaps, of no difficult accomplifhment: the 
uniform prefervation, however, of fimplicity, harmony, and fide- 
lity, in the verfion of fuch plain compoftions, as the fcriptures of 
the New Teffament, would be found by any one, inclined to make 
the experiment, a very ferious and, in fome cafes, an infuperable 
difficulty. There is, and ever will be, much diverfity of opinion 
on thefe points, nor am I by any means fo unexperienced as to ex- 

e&t univerfal approbation: nay, it is very probable, that, where I 
seat thought myfelf moft dextrous, a judicious examiner will with 
reafon think me the moft unhappily unfuccefsful. The poffiibility 
alfo of the reverfe of this ftatement, fhould incline every reader to 
candour and moderation in his decifions. With this view to purity 
of Englifh ftile, I have, in fome inftances, fubftituted aword of our 
own growth for it’s equivalent from a Romaz origin: though I may 
alfo have adopted fometimes a method directly contrary, where the 
Englifo word produced a harfh or abrupt termination of the fentence: 
for to the modulation of the periods I have carefully attended, in 
imitation of our old tranflators, who, for the moft part, purfued 
this object with admirable fuccefs. I could wifh to fee an Englifb 
verfion of the fcriptures in fuch a phra/eology as fhould make it ** an 
everlafting poffeflion” for our countrymen. And, if good Exglifh 
expreffions were to be rejeéted merely for their fimplicity, every ge- 
neration would require a tranflation altogether new in this re{pect. 
I cannot admire the prevailing practice of banifhing fignificant and 
native phrafes from our compofitions, to make room for a pompous 
verbofity from the vocabulary of Rome. ‘This innovating propenfity 
contributes to fet a mark of difrepute on expreffions of iterling 
worth; and to diminifh even the copiou(nefs and ftrength, as well 
as the purity of our language. If this affected and pedantic humour . 
had prevailed with the Greeks, thofe parents of all {cience, and the 
great inftructors of mankind! their incomparable language could 
never have preferved it’s propriety and uniformity for two thoufand 
years.’ 


With refpe& to our received tranflation, Mr. Wakefield 
allows that it is, efpecially in point of fimplicity, worthy of 
the higheft commendation ; but he adds that the authors of it, 
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at fo early a period after the revival of letters, had acquired a 
lefs competent knowlege of the original language than many, 
{ince that time, have been able to attain. He undertakes to 
correct the miftakes which have arifen from this caufe, and to 
bring to view many elegances depending onan accurate perception 
of the Grecian and Oriental phrafeology. Simplicity he pro- 
fefles to be his chief object; and he declares his entire difappro- 
bation of what are called liberal tranflations of the fcriptures, 
confidering them as too much caiculated to weaken the dignity 
and efficacy of the facred writings, and to expofe them to ri- 
dicule and contempt : 

‘ The admirable fimplicity of the gofpel-narratives is fo exactly 
fuited to the charaéters of the reputed authors, that with the anni- 
hilation of this excellence, a ftriking criterion of authenticity is de- 
ftroyed ; and it feemed to me a molt ignoble ambition to court the 
fickly taftes of thofe readers, to whom the native plainnefs of the 
gofpe!s has no relifh. While Xenophon and Luke make themfelves 
intelligible to all, they abound in elegancies, that can engage the 
attentién of the profoundett fcholars and give an exquifite delight to 
the moft refined critics.’ 

The principles of biblical tranflation, which Mr. W. lays 
down, he appears to us to have very diligently, and, in the 
main, very fauccefsfully, followed. In a work of this kind, 
however, it is impofflible that there fhould not be many things 
liable to objection ; and it is our duty briefly to notice fome of 
the principal defeéts which we have remarked in this tranfla- 
tion. 

Sometimes, too clofe an adherence to the original produces 
a fingularity of expreffion fcarcely admiffible; for example, 
Matth. xxi. 18. * A certain man had two fons, and he came 
up to the firft, and faid: Child, go work to day in my vine- 
yard.’ Mark, v. 31. * Thou feeft the multitude /gucezing thee.’ 
Ads, vi. 7. ‘ And the word of God was thriving,’ &c. Phil- 
lippians, ii. 15. § Children amidit a crooked and twiffed race.’ 

Some interpretations of the original are given, which will 
generally be thought forced or fanciful ; as Matth. xxiii. 14. 
‘ Ye devour widows’ houfes, though ye pray at the fame time 
with a long preamble.’ John, ili. 8. * The breath breathes in 
whom it lifteth, and thou heareft its voice.’ Romans, xv. 13. 
‘ Now may the God of this hope fill you with all joy and peace 
through the faith, that ye may abound in this hope under the 
influence of an unfpotted mind.’ vere 16. § that this oblation of 
the Gentiles may be acceptable, fanctified by oline/s of /pirit.’ 
Titus, iii. 8. * According to his own mercy did he deliver us 
by a wafhing of another birth, with @ renewal of holy breath.' 


James, i.17. * Every good gift and every perfect kindnefs 
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cometh down from above, from the Father of lights, with whom 
is no parallax nor tropical fhadow.’ ' 

In fome cafes, a method of fpelling, which is now become 
obfolete, is inelegantly retained, as toucht, lockt, dafht, wafbt, 
pufbt, rufbt, flafbt, fitten. 

Unwarrantable freedoms are fometimes taken in omitting 
paflages, or in altering the original text. In Matthew, xvii.21. 
Mark, xi. 26. and in other places, entire verfes are omitted, 
we think, without fufficient authority. There are numerous 
fmaller omiffions or alterations, which appear to us unneceflary 
or ill-fupported ; among which are Luke, ii. 14. ¢ Glory be to 
God in the higheft heavens, and the peace of his good-will to men 
on earth.’ Luke, xxiii. 25. * When once the mafter of the 
houfe hath compofed himfelf.’ 1 Corinthians, xiii. 3. * Though 
J give up my body fo as to have caufe of boafting,’ &c. 

There are alfo inftances in which the tranflation aflumes too 
much of a paraphraftic air; as John, xi. 33. * He earneftly 
conftrained himfelf and firuggled with his feelings and faid,’ &c. 
Aéts, x. 36. ¢ That do&rine which God fent to the children 
of Ifrael, when he delivered to them a gofpel of peace by Jefus 
Chrift, belongeth equally to all.2. Romans, i. 17. * For 
thereby a pardon from God is proclaimed to a reliance upon 
faith; as it is written, he that trufteth to faith for pardon will 
fave his life.’ Liberties of this kind are frequently taken in 
the Epiftles, for which we can by no means think that the tranf- 
lator fufficiently juftifies himfelf by faying, ‘I exprefs myfelf 
with all poflible fimplicity, as I fuppofe the Apoftle himfelf 
would have delivered his meaning in my fituation, and in our 
language.’ ‘This is certainly to become a commentator on the 
Apoiltle’s fenfe; and is not very confiftent with the cenfure. 
which the author, in his preface, pafles on liberal tranflations. 

‘The exceptions, which may be made to this work, are not, 
however, either fo numerous or fo important as materially to 
affect its merit, which is unqueftionably great. While it 
corrects many inaccuracies, inelegancies, and obfolete phrafes, 
which are to be found in the common verfion, it retains its 
general character of fimplicity. While it abounds with proofs 
of critical acumen, which will be difcovered by the learned, it 
is fufficiently plain and intelligible to be ufed with advantage 
by the illiterate. Many paflages, erroneoufly rendered, or left 
in obfcurity, in the common traniflations, are here given with 
great correctnefs and perfpicuity. Of thefe, we tranicribe the 
following paflages as examples: Mark, iii. 2x. ¢ And when 
his own family heard of it they went out to fecure him; for 
fome had told them, that he was gone out.’ John, xiv. 30, 3I- 
‘I will not fay much more unto you now: for the ruler of 
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this world is coming; and I have nothing now to do, but to 
convince the world that I Jove the Father, and do as he com- 
manded me.’ Acts, xx. 28. * As for yourfelves, therefore, 
and all.that flock, of which the Holy Spirit made you over- 
feers, take care to tend the church of God which he gained 
for himfelf by his owx Son.’ Of the tranflation of this laft 
paflage we fhall quote the author’s juftification, in the follow- 
ing note, vol. ill. p. 147- 

© V.28. take care to feed—rpooeyere TOMACEEDEBY © ] judge this to be 
the true conitruction. So Kur. Iph. Taur. 113. Opa demas xabeware 
See Matt. vi. 1. Prov. iv. 1. LXX. 

6 asthe church of God—rnv exkavcrav Tov Seouv: I have altered my 
Opinion of this paflage, and have determined for this reading from 
the fame confiderations, that would have influenced me in the cafe 
of any indifferent and uncontroverced text. It is the reading of the 
Aathiopic verfion, whofe authority is with me irrefiftible on this occa- 
fion: fee note xvi. 7. and molt unjuftifiable is this affertion of 
Gricfach, Ethicps habet vocabulum quo fempér utitur, five 3. in 
graca veritate legatur, five xvuw > neutri igitur leioni favet: which 
is infamoully faite. On the contrary, as far as my recollection will 
carry me, this tranflator NeveR employs the word here introduced, 
but to fignify the supreme Gop atone. See Ca/tell’s Lexicon in 
the word 3. This was my frit inducement to retain this read- 
ing. My next was, the variation between the Syriac and Coptic 
verfions ; the former of which has rhe church of the Messiau; and 
the latter, the church of the Lorp: and this want of uniformity 
excites in me a ftrong fulpicion of interpolation in confequence of 
the peculiar fentiments of the tranflators or the authors of thofe 
MSS. which they followed. 

©‘ —bis own fon —rov sdsov ciysar®-: literally Ais own blood: but, 
as this expreflion could anfwer no good purpofe, and would una- 
voidably lead thofe unacquainted with the phra/eology of thefe lan- 
guages into erroneous doctrines and impious conceptions of the 
deity, 1 could not juftify myfelf in employing it in this place. So 
pce ufed for man in xvii. 26. and Matt. xxvii. 4. So Homer Ll. 

» 211. 


Tavtng Tos yevens te was AIMATOL evyoucs ews, 
AIMA coQou DoiGoso xcxs eUTaAzKOV0 Kup. 


Add Nonaus D. lib. v. p. 152. 
* And the /choliaf on Eur. Oreft. 1239. fays: AIMA & 3 ITAI- 
AEL, yaG- os adkAQu, cuyyersrx ds yapoooe And Virgil En. Vi. 836. 
* Projice tela manu, SANGUIS MevUs! 


This is well known, and fupplies the moft eafy and obvious inter- 
pretation of this moft difputed paflage. See alfo Mr. Henley’s note in 
the appendix to Bowyer’s Critici/ms, who firlt excited in my mind the 
idea of this acceptation, and to whom therefore the entire applaufe, 
juftly due to this excellent folution of fo great a difficulty, ought io 
all reafon to be given. if no paffage of the N. T. quite parallel 
can be found, we fhould recolle&t, that Luke is an elegant writer, 
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and does not confine himfelf to the narrow limits of Hebrew phrafe. 
ology, as might be fhewn by many inftances.’ 

A ftriét attention to feveral minute points of grammatical 
accuracy has very much contributed to the merit of this tranf-. 
lation ; particularly the preferving a proper diftinétion in the 
ufe of the definite and indefinite articles, as Matt. x. 24. © A 
difciple is not above his teacher, nora fervant above his mafter;’ 
the not making ufe of the auxiliary /hal/, where a fimple future 
time is exprefled, as John, vii. 34. * Ye will {eek me, but will 
not find me ;’=the preferving the true power of the imperfeé 
tenfe, as Matt. xxvi. 16. * And from that time he was /eeking 
a good opportunity to deliver him up.’ Perhaps Mr. W. too 
clofely adheres to this point; particularly in the too frequent 
introduction of the colloquial Euiglifh phrafe to keep doing, as 
Mark, ii. 13. ¢ And all the multitude kept coming to him. 

As general fpecimens of the work, we fhall make the two 


following extracts ; 
* Luke, x.25. And behold ! a teacher of the law rofe up to try him, 
26. faying; Teacher, what muft I do to inherit eternal life? Fe/us 
faid unto him: How is it written in the law? What readetft 
27. thou there? He anfwered: Thou fhalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy foul, and with all thy 
ftrength, and with all thy mind: and thy neighbour as thyfelf. : 
28, fefus faid unto him: Thou haft anfwered rightly: do this, 
29. and thou fhalt live. But he, wifhing to juflify himfelf, faid 
unto Jefus: And who is my neighbour? Then Jefus took 
him up, and faid: A man of Jerufalem, on his way to Jericho, 
fell among murderers, who ftript and beat- him, and left him 
31. half dead. And a prieft happened to be going down the fame 
32. road; who faw him, but paffed by on the further fide. And 
in the fame manner a Levite alfo came to the place as he went 
33- along, and faw him, but paffed by on the further fide. Buta 
Samaritan on his journey came to the place, and, when he faw 
34. him, took pity on dim, and went up to 4im, and bound up 
his wounds, pouring upon ¢hem oil and wine, and fet him on 
his own beaft, and brought him to an inn, and took care of 
35- him: and, on the morrow, when he went away, he took out 
two pence, and gave them to the hoft, and faid: Take care of 
him ; and whatfoever thou fhalt {pend befides, at my return I 
36. will repay thee. Which now of thefe three thinkeft thou, was 
37. neighbour unto him, that fell among thofe murderers? And 
the teacher of the law faid; He that had fo much pity for him, 
Then faid Jefus unto him: Go, and do thou likewife.’ 


¢ Philippians, ii. 1. Therefore, if encouragemnt in Chrift, if the 
comfort of love, if a fpiritual union, if affetion and compaffion 

2. bave any power; fill ye up my joy by having the fame difpofi- 
3 tions, the fame love, the fame foul, the fame mind. Let there 
é¢ no quarrel or vain-glorying, but with a// humility give the 


4 preference toeach other, Let each confider, not himfelf only, 
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c. but others alfo. Let the fame difpofition bein you, which awas 
6. alfo in Chrift Jefus; who, though in a divine form, did not 
>, think of eagerly retaining this divine likenefs; ‘but emptied 
8. himfelf of it, by taking a fervant’s form; and, being made 
like other men, with the difpofitions of a man, he became fo 
obedient as to humble himfelf unto death, and death upon a 
g. crofs. And, for this reafon, God highly exalted him, and 
kindly beftowed on him a name above every name: that be- 
fore the name of Jefus every knee fhould bend, in heaven and 
vpon earth and beneath the earth; and every tongue fhould 
confefs Jefus Chrift to be Lord, to the glory of God the father.’ 
If any part of the phrafeology in thefe paflages fhould appear 
ftrange, the influence of habit in favour of the old tranflation 
ought to be recolleled.  ¢ Many alterations,’ as our author 
remarks in one of his notes, * which, at firft fight, will be 
hardly fuffered, would have appeared infinitely preferable, had 
they been original, to the prefent tranflation.° 
To the tranflation, is added, in the third volume, notes, 
chiefly intended to juftify the variations of the prefent from the 
commonly received verfion. ‘Thefe notes, as ufual, abound 
with proofs of the author’s learning and ingenuity: but we are 
of opinion, that this fupplement would have been much more 
ufeful, had it contained a greater number of paraphraftical elu- 
cidations of difficult paflages, and of illuftrations of the facred 
writings from Jewifh antiquity. We muft add, too, that, in 
a general work of this kind, the polemical ftrictures introduced 
in the preface, on the learned Mr. Burgefs’s difcourfe in de~ 


fence of the Trinity, have no peculiar propriety. E 


— 


II. 





Aart. Il. Interefing Anecdotes of Henry\V. of France. Containing 
fublime ‘Traits and lively Sallies of Wit of that Monarch; di- 
efted into Chronolegical Order, and forming a complete Picture 

of the Life of that amiable and illuftrious Hero. Tranfiated from 


the French. Crown 8vo. 2 Vols. 6s. Boards. Debrett. 1792. 


HE editor of thefe anecdotes profefles to have arranged 

them in fuch order, as to prefent to the reader the fub- 
ftance of the hiftory of that great perfonage to whom they re- 
Jate. He fpeaks of the collection as the chain of the important 
acts of his life, difencumbered from the details, the connec- 
tions, and the tedioufnefs, of narration. Thofe details, and 
that connection, which, in the judgment of this writer, form 
the tedioufnefs of narration, appear to us to be the very cir- 
cumftances which conftitute the chain of hiftory, and render it 
interefting. Perfonal anecdotes are moft pleafing, when in- 
troduced in their proper place by a fkilful biographer. Jewels 
never appear fo {plendid, as when fet in the crown to which 
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they belong. However, when thrown in confufion, on the 
table, they are ftill jewels, and therefore worth gathering up. 
From thefe brilliants, we fhall make up a fmall bouquet, for the 
gratification of our readers : 

‘ The King had a mind to fhew, in a moment, the different 
tempers of his Minifters to a foreign Ambaffador. He fent for 
them, one after another, and faid to them; Here is a beam that 
threatens to fall. Villeroy, without even looking up at it, advifed 
the King to have it changed immediateiy. Jenin, after furveying it 
attentively, confeffed that he did not perceive any fault in it; buc that, 
to prevent accidents, it ought to be examined by perfons fkilled in 
fuch matters. Sully anfwered abruptly, “ Sire, who is it that 
could have put you in this flurry? the beam will laft longer than 
either you or I.”—’ 

‘ Henry always fhewed great intrepidity and generofity towards 
his enemies, even to thofe who, ftimulated by a fanatic zeal, wifhed 
to take away his life. The hiftorian Le Grain records an adventure 
which happened to this Monarch with one Captain Michau, who 
had pretended to defert from the Spanifh fervice, and go over to 
that of Henry, in order to find an opportunity of affaflinating him. 
One day, fays that hiftorian, as Henry was hunting in the foreft of 
Ailas, he perceives Captain Michau at his heels, well mounted, 
and with a couple of piftols cocked and primed: the King was 
alone, no affiftance was at hand, as it is the cuftom of hunters to 
be {cattered from one another, Henry, feeing Michau approach, faid, 
in a bold and determined manner, Captain Michau, alight; I want 
to try whether your horfe be as good a one as you fay he is. Michau 
obeyed; the King mounted his horfe, and, taking the two piftols, 
faid, Haft thou a mind to kill any one? I have been told that thou 
hadft a defign to kill me; but it is in my power to kill thee, if I chofe. 
As he faid this, he fired the two piftols into the air, and ordered 
Michau to follow him. The Captain, after many excufes, took 
his leave in two days after, and never again made his appear- 
ance.—’ 

‘ When Henry was only yet King of Navarre and Duke of Al- 
bert, he refided at Nerac, a little town in Gafcony. He lived like 
a plain gentleman, and hunted often in the Landes, a diftri& 
abounding in all forts of game. In the midft of the diverfion, he 
frequently went to reft himfelf, and take fome refrefhment, at the 
cottage of a Berret; (this is a name given to the peafants of Béran, 
from a woollen bonnet of a particular fhape, which they generally 
wear.) No fooner did this new Philemon and his wife perceive the 
King coming at a diltance, than they haftened forward to meet 
him; and, each taking one of his hands, repeated, in their Patois *, 
with fatisfalion pictured in their countenances, Good morrow, my 
Henry; good morrow, my Henry, They led him in triumph into their 
cot, aod made him fit down ona bench. The Berret went to 
draw fome of his beft wine, his wife brought in her wooden tray 
fome bread and cheefe. Henry, more pleafed with the good-will 








‘ce The low dialect of the country.’ 
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and the fimplicity of his hofts, than he would have been with the 
moft delicate entertainment, ate with a good appetite, and con- 
yerfed with them familiarly upon matters fuited to their capacity. 
When this meal was at an end, he took leave of the good couple, 
promifing to come to them as often as the chace fhould lead him to 
that quarter; which frequently was the cafe. After he had ob- 
tained peaceable poffeffion of the throne of France, the Berret and 
his wife heard the event with a degree of joy which ts not eafy to 
exprefs. They recoliected that he had eaten of their cheefes with 
leafure; and, as that was the only prefent in their power to offer 
him, they packed up two dozen of the beft in a pannier. The 
Berret determined to be the carrier himfelf, embraced his wife, and 
departed. At the end of three weeks he arrived in Paris, ran 
direétly to the Louvre, faid to the centinel in his diale&t, J want to 
Jee our Henry, our wife Jends him fome fromages de vache*. The 
centinel, furprized at the ftrange drefs, and {till more at the jargon 
of the man, which he did not underitand, fuppofed he was a fool, 
and pufhed him back, giving him fome knocks with his fufil. The 
Berret, in great trouble, and already repenting of his journey, 
goes down into the court-yard, and afks himie!f what could have 
drawn upon him fo unpleafant a reception, when he was come with 
a prefent tothe King? After confidering a long time, ic at Iatt 
came into his head, that it was becaufe he faid fromages de vache; 
and he was determined to correé&t his miltake. While the good 
man is occupied in thefe reflections, Henry, happeniog to look 
through the window, fees the Berret walking in the court. His 
drefs, which was known to him, ftrack him immediately; and, 
yielding to his curiofity, he ordered the peafant to be called up. 
The latter throws bimielf at the King’s feet, embraced his knees, 
and fays to him affectionately, Good morrow, my Henry, our wife 
Jends you fome fromages de bauft. ‘The King, athamed that one 
of his countrymen fhould make fo grofs a tlunder in the prefence of 
the whole Court, ftooped down, and faid to him in a low voice, 
Say, fromages de vache. The peafant, flil! thinking of the 
treatment he had received, made an{wer in his Patuis; ** I would 
not advife you, my Henry, to fav fromages ae vache; for I made ufe 
of that mode of {peaking at the door of your chamber, and a great 
wag, dreffed in blue, gave me a fcore of knocks wich his fufil, and 
the like might happen to you.” The King laughed exceedingly at 
the fimplicity of the good man, accepied his cheeles, loaded him with 
favours, and made his fortune, and that of all nis family.’ — 

‘ Henry, paling through a little town, faw feveral deputies 
coming up to harangue him, One of them having commenced his 
difcourfe, was interrupted by an afs, who began to brav. ** Gene 
tlemen,” cried the King, ‘* one at a time, if you pleafe.’? — 

* When Henry was entreated to take more care of his perfon 
than he had done, and not to go fo often alone or ill-attended, he 
anfwered, ** Fear ought never to find admiffion into a royal breait, 
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"The man who dreads death will make no attempt upon me; the 
man who defpifes life will be always mafter of mine, though I 
were encompafied with a hoft of guards. I recommend myfelf to 
God when I rife and when I lie down; I am in his hands; and, 
after all, the tenor of my life is fuch, as to leave me no juft caufe 
for diftruft: it belongs only to tyrants to live in perpetual terror.” 
Many of the beft paflages in thefe volumes it is unneceflary 
to tranfcribe, as they are taken from the Memoirs of Sully; a 


work in almoft every perfon’s poffe‘fion. Ez 
® 


—> 





Art. III. Sketches chiefly relating to the Hiftory, Religion, Learn- 
ing, and Manners, of the Hindoos. With a concife Account of 
the prefent State of the Native Powers of Hindoltan. The 
Second Edition enlarged. 8vo, 2 Vols. pp.350. 10s. Boerds, 


Cadell. 1792. 


_ enlarged edition of a work, of which we have already 
exprefled our approbation *, contains feveral important 
additions. Of thefe, the moft confiderable are in the firft 


iketch on the hiftory and religion of mankind; in the feventh, 
on the mythology, and in the eleventh, on the aftronomy, of 
the Brahmans; and two {ketches, entirely new, on the affinity 
between the religion of Siam, China, Japan, and Thibet, and 
that of Hindoftan; and on the affinity between the inhabitants 
of Hindoftan and thofe of ancient Egypt. Among other 
articles of curious information contained in this edition, is an 
account of Thibet, drawn up from the papers of Mr. Bogle, 
who travelled thither on an embafly from Mr. Haftings, then 
Governor General of Bengal. Mr. Bogle gives the following 
defcription of his firft interview with the Rajah of Boutan, a 
country tributary toa’‘Lama. (See Rev. vol. lviii. p. 460.) 
‘© Jf there is any fatisfaftion in being gazed at, I had enough of 
wt. I dare to fay, there were 3000 fpectators. I was led through 
three courts, and after climbing the iron-plated ladders which 
ferve for ftairs in this part of the world, I arrived in an anti- 
ehamber hung round with arms. Here I waited fome time, before 
I was conducted into the prefence chamber, through a dark entry, 
and down two fteps. The Rajah was feated on a throne, or pulpit, 
(for that is what it was like,) raifed about two feet above the floor. 
He was drefled in the fettival habit of a gylong or prieft; being 
covered with a icarlec fattin cloak, with a gilded mitre upon his 
head. A man kept twirling an umbrella over him. The pulpit 
was gilded, and furrounded with filver ewers and vafes, and the 
floor was entirely covered with carpe:s. His officers, to the number 
of twelve, were feated on cufhions clofe to the wall. After making 
my bows, (which, according to the cuftom of the country, ought to 





* See Rev. New Series, vol. iv. p. 141. 
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have been proftrations,) and laying my prefents before him, I was 
conduéted to a cufhion prepared for me ia the middle of the apart- 
ment. Several copper platters filled with rice, butter, treacle, tea, 
walnuts, cafhmerean dates, apricots, cucumbers, and other fruits, 
were fet before me, together with a little wooden ftool. All this 


pafled in filence. ‘Then a man entered with a filver kettle full of 


buttered tea, and having poured a little into his palm, he drank it 
of, filled a difh to the Rajah, and went round to all his officers. 
Every Boutean carries for thefe occafions, a little black wooden cup, 
glazed in the infide, wrapped in a bit of cloth, and lodged within 
the tunick oppofite to his heart, and next the fkin: but not being 
fo well provided, I got a china cup. After all the difhes' were 
filled, the Debe Rajah faid a grace, in which he was joined by all 
the company, and then opened his mouth and fpoke to me. When 
we had finifhed our tea, and every man had licked his cup, and 
returoed it into his bofom, a flowered fattin gown, with well- 
laited fkirts, was brought. I was dreffed in it, as in a Khellaut *, 
ared pillon handkerchief was tied round me for a girdle, and I was 
carried to the Rajah, who bound my head with another, and 
{queezing my temples, put fomething on my head, which I after- 
wards found to be the image of the god Sandia, and muttered fome 
prayers over me. He then tied two filk handerchiefs together, 
and threw them over my fhoulders. I was re condutted to my 
cufhion; we had two or three more difhes of tea, as many graces, 
a cup or two of whifky, and beetle-nut. I[ chen retired. 

«The walls of the prefence chamber are hung round with 
Chinefe landfcapes, mixed with deities painted on fattin. The 
ceiling and pillars are covered with the fame furniture, and at the 
lower end of the room, are three or four images placed in niches. 
Before them are cenfors burning with incenife, lamps fed by butter, 
little filver pagodas and urns, elephants teeth, flowers, &c. the 
whole ornamented with filks, ribbons, and other gew-gaws. 

‘* The palace is a very large building, and contains near 3000 
men, but not one woman. Of thefe, above 1000 may be gylongs; 
others are adherents of the former Rajahs, who are k-ptin a kind 
of imprifonment; and the reft are Officers of the Rajah and Lama, 
with all their train of fervants. A tower of about five-or fix ftories 
high rifes in the middle, and is appropriated co the Lama Rambo- 
kay+; he dwells near the top, and his apartments are furnifhed ia 
the fame ftile with the Rajah’s, but better. in the former chief’s 
time, nobody could fee him; but times are altered. We were 
received by him as by the Rajah, excepting the ceremony of the 
Kbellaut, and the whifky. After che firlt vifits, he ufed to receive 
— 

* * A Koellaut is a dreis ot honour prefenced in Hindoftan, by 
men of rank, to vifitors of diftin@tion, but it is generally in pieces, 
and not mace up. The number of pieces, and their quality, are 
o _ to the rank of the perfons to whom they are pre- 
ented.’ 


* t This is, I prefume, the chief prieft of Boutan,’ 
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us without ceremony, and appears to have more curiofity than any 
man I have feen in this country. 


‘© This palace is in the highef degree monkifh. The Rajah, 
his priefts, his officers and fervants, are all immured like {tate 
prifoners in an immenfely large building, and there are not above 


a dozen other houfes in the town. 
‘© The palace gates are fhut when it grows dark, and no one is 


allowed to go in or out till morning. The inhabitants of it feldom 
{tir abroad more than once in ten or twelve days, when ‘they go in 
a ftring of 500 or 600 to bathe in the T{chinlehoo. ‘They feem to 
Jead a joylefs, and I think, idle life; for fo much authority is 
given to the provincial governors, that not much bufinefs is done 
here. The court has little connexion with foreign powers, unlefs 
it be with the Tcfhoo Lama, and ftill lefs intercourfe with ftrangers, 
All thofe who live in the palace, are dreffed in a dark red woollen 
cloth.” 

Many other curious particulars refpecting the Lamas, and 
the religion of the country, will be found in this fketch. The 
additions made to this work are fo valuable, that it was very 
defirable that they fhould have been printed feparately, for the 
accommodation of the purchafers of the firft edition. The 
author, (who, as we learn from the advertifement, is Mr, 

uintin Craufurd, ) expreflés his regret that this was rendered 
impoffible, by the neceffity of intermixing much of the new 


matter with what was before publifhed. E 





Art.IV. Yravelling Memorandums, made in a Tour upon the 
Continent of Europe, in the Years 1786, 1787, and 1788; by 
the Honourable Lord Gardenitone. Small 8vo. pp. 206. 335. 
fewed, Nicol. 1791. 


IF the reader fhould take up this volume with the moderate 

expectation of being agreeably amufed, rather than of re- 
ceiving any very important information, he will fuffer no dif- 
appointment. It is pleafing to accompany a good-humoured * 
and intelligent traveller through the feveral flages of his journey, 
and to liften to a detail of particulars, which become intereft- 
ing as part of the general narrative. This noble traveller re- 
Jates, with the eafe of a gentleman, fuch occurrences as, in the 
courfe of his tour, he thought worthy of a place in his memo- 
randum-book. He perhaps details the ordinary incidents of 
travelling more minutely than fome readers might wifh : but 
thefe particulars may be found very ufeful to the traveller; and 





* We meet with nothing in theie Memorandums to prevent our 
applying this epithet to the author, except a peevith, and, as far as 
we know, unprovoked cenfure of profeffional critics, as * for the 
moft part neither wife nor impartial judges,’ 
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they are mixed with fa&ts and remarks of a more general 
nature, fufficient to make the book, on the whole, very enter- 
taining. From thefe mifcellaneous obfervations, we fhall feleét 


a few paflages. 

The tour commenced in September 1786. Lord Garden- 
fone firft vifited Paris, where the narrative furnifhes nothing 
worthy of felection. At Lyons, he met with an agreeable ac- 


quaintance, M. Clair, of whom he relates the following par- 


ticulars : 

‘M. Clair is a French gentleman advanced in years, but, in 
fpirit, perfectly youthful, and in character, he appears a true phi- 
jofopher.—I have occafion to obferve and to know, that he delights 
in offices of kindnefs and humanity, without any obje& of intereft. 
—Though his incomes, from a fmall eftate in the neighbourhood, 
are very moderate, his habits of life are correfponding, frugal, 
fimple, and genteel;—and he often fays, I believe fincerely, 
« Give me a ducal fortune, 1 will not, I cannot, alter my mode 
of living ig any one article,—fo I have no motive of difcontent, 
or defire for more than I pofiefs.”"—His opinions are fenfible 
and libera!, untainted by any fort of prejudice, and improved by 
ftudies of literature.—He prognofticates great changes in France. 
— With generous fervour, he often faid nearly thefe words, which 
I fhall noe forget: —‘* The lights of human reafon derived from 
God himfelf, are now generally propagated in this country, and we 
defpife the fuperftition of Papal power ;—fo that in ten years time, 
we may have Carhelics ;—but we fhall not have one difinterefted 
Papiff in France.” 7 

It fhould be recollected, that this converfation pafled before 
the commencement of the French revolution. 

Lord G. is frequently very particular in relating circum- 
ftances concerning his regimen, and the means which he ufes 
for the prefervation of his health, which was his principal mo- 
tive for undertaking this tour. At Aix in Provence, after 
mentioning that there were only three cows to fupply the 
whole town with milk, and that he paid one fhilling fterling 
for an Englifh quart, he adds: 


_ © Thave for many years been in the practice, almoft every morn- 
ing, in bed, of drinking about an Englith pint of warm milk from 
the cow, mixed with a little fugar, and a table-fpoonful of good 
rum, the ftrength and fpirit of which is extinguifhed, and you tafte 
only its cordial favour.—In place of the fugar I have long ufed a 
table-fpoonful of honey ;—it is a moft delicious, nourifhing, and 
falutary dofe.—I have often beea thanked for this prefcription, 
which Thad at fecond hand from the great Dr. Mead, who found 
in many cafes that it was fuccefsful, when the milk of affes, or 
Mares, and even of women, had failed: I now therefore fet it 
down for tne benefit of others, to ufe the words, without the infin- 
Cerity of quacks.’ 


In 
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In the country of Provence, he found a long-eftablifhed 
ufage, fimilar to the cuftoms and manners of the Highlands of 


Scotland : 

¢ During the feafon of harveft, and their vintages, the inhabit- 
ants of the mountainous parts of this country, and of their adjoin- 
ing villages, aflemble in bodies or hordes, and pafling through the 
low countries, and fertile diftrits, they perform vintage and har- 
veft work for very moderate wages.— Many of them continue to be 
employed, in the induftrious towns and villages, during winter, 
and return home when the {pring advances.—If we form our opi- 
nion of thefe vagrant focieties from their innocence and jollity, 
they fay, and I believe juitly, that we mult rank them among the 
happielt of mankind, for this is the life of nature.—They lauga 
and fing, and dance, without vice, excefs of any kind, or irregular 
gratifications.—Though they lye promifcuoufly for moft part in 
barns and outhoufes, the chaftity of their wives and young girls is 
lefs fufpeed than in the ranks of affluent and indolent life, with 
all the reftraints of pious of polite education.’ 

The inhabitants of Marfeilles our traveller defcribes as 2 
people enjoying an extraordinary and enviable meafure of pub- 
lic profperity and private happinefs : 

‘ They reckon above two hundred thoufand inhabitants ;—yet 
the progrefs of building and population goes on rapidly.—Though 
the Old Town is ill built, and indeed very nafty, it is moftly inha- 
bited by a numerous, ufefu], and uncorrupted body of people ;— 
filhermen, and their families. —They {till preferve the fimple man- 
ners, induftry, and frugality of their remote anceftors.— Strangers 
may eafily ciftinguihh them from the reft of the people by their 
drefs;—the ruddy frefhnefs of their complexions, and by the ap- 
pearance of their perfons, which are vifibly more hardy and robutt. 

—They have been for ages paft all memory an incorporated body, 
and have enjoyed certain privileges, which are regularly confirmed 
by letters patent from every king after his acceflion.—In particular, 
they chufe their own judges, who are four in number, and are call- 
ed Les prudes hommes. ~ 

‘ The charge of a law-fuit before them, by regulation ftrictly ob- 
ferved, cannot exceed two-pence halfpenny fterling to each party, 
and this {um is configned when they enter the court.—-Thofe roftic 
natural judges, fslected by the people fubje@ to their jurifdiction, 
have maintained an uniform reputation for the good fenfe and in- 
teprity of their determinations.’ —— 

* On the Sabbath-day, afier divine fervice is over, they, it is 
thought very properly, hold their courts of juftice here. This day, 
with my ufual companion, I attended two of them ; firft, in the 
town hall, where I faw the Echevins, or magiftrates, and their af- 
feffors, fitting in judgment. They tried and determined, both with 
proper deliberation and difpatch, feveral caufes relative to the 
peace, good order, and police. I was next conduéted to the /alle, 
or chamber, where thofe remarkable judges, called /es prudes hommes, 
hold their courts.— All the four judges were prefent.—I was really 

charmed 
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charmed with the artlefs manner, the fimple dignity, and the un- 
sfected folemnity of their appearance. I verily thought [ faw in 
all their faces a great degree of natural fagacity and integrity ;—= 
and I doubted not that their community had felected their fittett 
men.— They have no drefs or robe of diftinétion.—Shakefpear fays, 
—‘* Robes and furr’d gowns hide all defeéts.”’—Thefe artificial 
ornaments of power and office are unneceflary, when natural merit 
and probity in public fervice command refpect.—They obferve no 
forms ;—they admit no pleaders ;—but they hear and interrogate 
the parties, and, if neceflary, examine witnefles; like the Roman 


judices pedanei, they determine in the moft fummary manner, and 


parties are generally fatisfied. Thefe judges had antiently a jurif- 
digtion to try criminal cafes, and even to inflict capital punifh- 
ment; but their power has for a long time been Jimited to the pre- 
fervation of the peace among fifhers, and to all civil queftions con- 
cerning fifheries within a certain territory —In all competent cafes, 
their determinations are final, and without any appeal.—My con- 
duétor told them that I was a judge in a far dittant country ;—upon 
which they all paid refpeéts to me, in a very obliging manner.— 
One of them attended me, to fhow and defcribe fome ornaments 
and pictures in their hall, which I did not admire.— He was the fe- 
nior judge, and an excellent looking man ; but he fpoke a fort of 
Patois language, which I did not underfland without my iater- 
preter.’ 


The traveller purfued his route from Marfeilles to Toulon, 
and interrupts his narrative, to introduce fundry critical re- 
marks on works which he read during his tour, particularly thofe 
of Crebillon, Moliere, and Voltaire: but as we donot think his 
Lordfhip particularly fuccefsful in the character of a critic, we 
pafs over thefe ftrictures, to leave room for another extract, 
more deferving of attention; namely, an account of the great 
public granary at Geneva: 


‘ This granary is a very large old building of fix ftories.—Every 
{tory forms one apartment for grain ungrinded only,—becaufe meal 
or grinded grain can by no means be long preferved.—The di- 
menfions of each apartment are the fame—in length about thirty- 
fix of my paces by twenty-four in breadth—and about nine feet in 
height.—To fupport the great extent of floor, and fuch a weight of 
grain, there are very large and folid wooden pillars, through every 
apartment from top to bottom.—There are fix rows of thefe pillars, 
and nine pillars in every row; the diftance of one pillar from another 
is fix Of my paces.—The grain is moitly wheat purchafed fometimes 
from different parts of France, very much from Franch County, a fer- 
tile territory not very fardiftant. ‘They alfoimport, occafionally, large 
quantities from Barbary, and from Sardinia. The loweft flat of this 
granary 1s ftored with as much grain as can be packed or heaped in it, 
and the quantity is gradually diminithed as they rife to the upper 
fories, for the obvious purpofe of faving labour and expence.—Every 
apartment has many windows which are opened in dry weather, for 
the benefit of ventilation.—-before they lodge the grain, it is mo- 
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derately and fkilfully kiln-dried, yet while it continues new, je 
muft be turned over at lealt once in twenty days.x—When this 
practice has been continued, till the grain becomes fufficiently firm 
and quite dry, generally in two years, it is rarely neceffary to turn 
it any more.—By this method of management, they have expe- 
rience of preierving the grain in perfect foundnefs for many years, 
and they have no doubt that it may be fo preferved even for a cen- 
tury.— When I faw this granary, the loweft apartment was full of 
wheat from Barbary.—It is a very fine large grain, and they fay it 
makes excellent bread.—I had hopes of obtaining a collection of 
the laws, regulations, and economy, by which the public granaries 
are here rendered effectual means of reftraining monopolies, mode- 
rating the markets. and preventing the calamities. of fcarcity, or 
exceflive prices for bread.—But in this I was difappointed by my 
fhort ftay at Geneva.—I have been as much as I was able attentive 
and elaborate on this article, becaufe I am convinced that fuch 
granaries, wifely regulated and well managed, would be greatly 
beneficial to our burghs in Scotland, and will probably be adopted, 
if ever the adminilftration of their revenues fhall be eftablithed on a 
proper plan of integrity and public intereft ’ 

At the clofe of the work is given a pleafing account of the 
rife and progrefs of the village of Lawrencekirk *, between 
Perth and Aberdeen, raifed by the generofity and public fpirit 
of Lord Gardenftone. Concerning this ufeful projeét, he fays, 
¢ I have tried, in fome meafure, a variety of the pleafures 
which mankind purfue, but never relifhed any fo much as the 


pleafure arifing from the progrefs of my village.’ E 





Art. V. Memoirs of the Life of Mr. Nicholas Ferrar. By P. 
Peckard, D D. Matter of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 8vo, 
Ppp- 332. 5s. fewed. Payne. 1790. 


M?: Ferrar, the fubje& of thefe memoirs, is now almof 

forgotten : although his conneétion with the well-known 
‘Herbert, rector of Bemerton, and formerly known by the ap- 
pellation of the divine Herbert, may, in fome degree, have 
preferved his memory.—He was indeed a fingular and very re- 
markable man ; a devotee, a reclufe almoft to monachifn ; yet 
under the guidance of reafon and virtue, firmly fixed as to the 
foundations of religious and Chriftian truth, but mifled in the 
application by enthufiaftic and romantic notions, together with 
a mixture of fuperftition :—yet, though he gave into practices 
which well deferve the epithet /uperffitious, his great mind 
could never allow him to confider piety as confifting in forms 
and geftures, nor to reverence a bigotted zeal about them, 
however he might regard them as fubfervient to practical de- 





* See Rev. vol. lxiii. p. 145. 
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votion. - It is impoffible not to regret, in perufing thefe me- 
moirs, that fo much wifdom, learning, and integrity, fhould 
not have been better employed; and that aman of fuch abilities, 
both natural and acquired, fhould have allowed himfelf, on 
fome fubjects, to be fo confined and partial. He lived, indeed, 
at a time when reformation had produced a wonderful change 
as to ecclefiaftical affairs, but in which the fpirit of inquiry was 
ftill greatly checked and reftrained; in which, knowlege was 
with difficulty attained ; in which, fubjects of truth and liberty 
were imperfectly underftood ; and in which, the divine right of 
kings, paflive obedience, the inherent fanctity of priefts, build- 
ings, veftments, tables, times, &c. &c. were confidered by 
numbers as topics concerning which it was deemed impious 
and profane to entertain any doubt, or to employ any refearch. 
Such notions were, indeed, very convenient and pleafant to the 
abettors of prieft-craft and arbitrary power; though founded 
on principles which reafon and religion, when guided by real 
Chriftianity, will effectually overthrow : but which, neverthe-~ 
lefs, feem to have gotten a ftrong and lafting hold of a mind, 
in other refpects, fo fagacious and praife-worthy as that of Ni- 
cholas Ferrar. 

The learned editor of this work, Dr. Peckard, (who, by 
marriage, is nearly connected with the family,) informs us of 
the difficulty and difappointment which he has experienced, and 
which have prevented his publifhing the volume fooner. A 
manufcript life of Mr, Ferrar, fairly written, and prepared for 
the prefs, by Mr. Francis Peck, was bequeathed, among other 
books and papers, to the Doctor. ‘This manufcript he had 
been folicited, and intended, to make public : but having lent it 
to a friend who died foon afterward, he has never been able 
to regain it. ‘© Having now, (he fays,) after near twenty 
years’ fruitlefs inquiry, given up all hopes of recovering his pro- 
perty, he is neverthelefs determined, as far as it is in his power, to 
gratify the folicitations of his friends.” This he does, by means 
of the original manufcript from which Mr. Peck’s work was 
compofed. Ina very fair and fatisfactory manner, he {peaks 
of fome alterations which are made, and of fome refieciions 
which he has occafionally interfperfed : leaving no room to 
doubt that the prefent production is faithful, in every thing of 
moment, to the original, Mr. Gough, in his Britith Topo- 
graphy *, publifhed feveral years ago, mentions Mr. Ferrar ; 
and € itis to be wifhed, (fays the prefent writer,) that the 
author had exprefled himielf with lefs difrefpect of a family, 
every way worthy of his admiration, though perhaps far above 





* See Review, vol. xl. p. 455. 
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modern imitation? Mr. Gough may poffibly be too harffr 
when he ftyles Mr. Ferrara ufelefs enthufiaft, and in fome 
other refleGtions which he makes on the family; yet fuch excefs 
of aufterity and appearances of fuperftition will excite ridi- 
cule or pity,—even when united, which is far from being al- 
ways the cafe, though it was in the prefent inftance, with real 
piety and virtue. 

Mr. Nicholas Ferrar was the third fon of an eminent mer- 
chant of the fame name in London ; his family was refpec- 
able, not merely for opulence, in which it was not deficient, 
but for what is infinitely fuperior to wealth or rank, for truth, 
probity, and goodne[s, to which they were all early and con- 
ftantly trained. He was born on the 23d of February 1592. 
His childhood and youth were diftinguifhed by little incidents, 
and by the confiderable advancement which he made in fcience 
and other accomplifhments. At the univerfity, he was confpicu~ 
ous for virtuous and amiable manners, and for great proficiency 
in different parts of learning. He left the college-life with 
many teftimonies of applaufe and efteem ; and, under the fame 
advantage, he feems to have purfued his travels into different 
parts of Europe; for every where he gained refpeét, which 
even his endeavours for concealment could not prevent. Con- 
cerning this part of his hiftory, we fhall infert the teftimon 
that was given of him after his decafe, by Dr. Robert Byng, 
one of his contemporaries at college :—** So well did he im- 
prove thetime, that befide the knowledge which he had gained 
in the principal of the Weftern languages, Low and High 
Dutch, Italian, French, and Spanifh, he was able to, make 
relation obfervable of the moft remarkable paflages which had 
been incident to any of thofe places where he had made any 
confiderable abode; as myfelf, with many others who had the 
happinefs to hear him difcourfe thereof, can give due tefti- 
mony.” Befide the languages in which he had fo well quali- 
fied himfelf both for writing and difcourfe, his attentive mind 
was directed with affiduity to laws, manners, cuftoms, doc- 
trines; practices, civil, ecclefiaftical, and medical; trades, arts, 
military and naval affairs, revolutions, &c. Thus was tra- 
velling, by Mr. Ferrar, directed to much wifer and better 
purpofes, than it has been by the far greater part of thofe who, 
in thefe days, make what is called the Tour of Europe. 

Mr. Ferrar appears to have been always determined for the 
Chriftian miniftry, and probably alfo for cejibacy and the afcetic 
life: but when he returned to England, with his mind culti- 
vated and improved, he met with very particular engagements 
of a domettic, and alfo of a public nature, requiring that affift- 
ance which he was able to give, and which he was willing to 
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beftow *. His family food high in the mercantile line, and 
were connected with «itairs of great importance to the nation. 
His father died in a year or two after his arrival, having ap- 
pointed his fon Nicholas his fole executor.—‘ This (fays his 
biographer, ) was a great addition to the bufinefs already lying 
on him: but he had abilities equal to any thing, with firmnefs 
of mind and integrity equal to his ability.’ The great public 
concern which employed him, was the Virginia company, in 
which feveral adventurers, under the protection of govern- 
ment, were embarked. This is an informing and inftructive 
part of the volume, difplaying, to much advantage, the abilities 
of Mr. Ferrar, natural and acquired, and alfo his fidelity and 
rectitude of mind ; and it difcovers, as true hiftory always does, 
the chicanery and knavery of courts and ftatefmen: yet this 

entleman, wife and well-inftru€ted as he was in other refpects, 
though he could perceive the fraud and injuftice, was much 
infatuated by the notions of paffve fubmiffion to crowned 
heads. Mr. Ferrar was foon afterward called to parliament, and 
{till purfued the objeét which he had undertaken for the Virginia 
company; for though inclined to be tamely acquiefcent in the 
decifions of fovereignty, he was inflexible in his attachment to 
truth and rectitude of conduét. His labours were indefati- 
gable; one proof of which, among others, was his having {e-« 
cured attefted copies, tranfcribed at his own expence, of the 
original papers which had been all violently feized by the order 
of a capricious and felfilh monarch. Thefe tranfcripts were 
carefully preferved: but whether they are mow in being, ap- 
pears uncertain. 

The diflolution of the company feems to have been regarded 
by Mr. Ferrar as the proper hint for difengaging himfelf from 
fociety : he now ‘ determined to carry into execution the plan 
on which he had long fet his heart, to bid farewell to the bufy 
world, and fpend the remainder of his days in religious retire- 
ment, and a ftri€ét courfe of devotion.’ He fettled with his 
mother and other branches of the numerous family, at Little 
Gidding in the county of Huntingdon, in the year 1625, where 
he continued to the time of his death, which was in 1637. 
The regulations of this houfehold, their obfervances, cere- 
monials, proceffions, different employments, &c. occupy the 
remainder of the volume; to which we mutft refer the reader 
for farther particulars. 

Some part of the time, in this retreat, was allotted to ‘fur- 
gry and medicine, of which the neighbourhood occafionally 
received the benefit. Mr. Ferrar alfo compofed difcourfes on 


_——_ 





* He returned A. D. 1618, being twenty-fix years old. 
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different fubjects, together with dialogues, hiftories, fables, 
and eflays, for the ufe of the family: but one principal occu. 
pation of the gentlemen, and fometimes of the ladies alfo, was 
forming harmonies of the fcriptures, in Englifh, and in feveral 
other languages. Dr. Peckard gives a particular relation of 
the manner in which they were formed; and, by way of com- 
parifon, adds an account of the method which Dr. Prieftley 
purfued for the fame purpofe, correfponding very remarkably 
with the other.—* The exact agreement, (fays this writer,) 
between two men of uncommon genius and abilities, with re- 
{pect both to the plan and conduét of the work, men living at 
one hundred and fixty years difference of time, men too, in 
learning, penetration, and judzment, perfeQly qualified for fo 
arduous an undertaking, affords the ftrongeft prefumptive proof 
of the excellence of the method, and at the fame time the 
higheft recommendation of it to the obfervation and practice 
of all who are engaged in a fimilar courfe of ftudy.’—This 
paflage indicates candour and liberality in the editor of this 
volume ; and we have remarked other fimilar inftances in the 
courfe of our perufal of thefe Memoirs. 

It ought again to be obferved, in refpect to Mr. Ferrar, 
(and we fuppofe alfo to the other members of the family,) 
that, though furrounded by objects and practices of a fuperfti- 
tious or fanciful kind, which he had himfelf inftituted, and 
accuftomed to auftere feverities, he does not appear to have 
been bigotted, nor uncharitable, nor to have placed religion 
in any exteriors. He confidered fuch obfervances as matters 
of propriety and decency ; and, poffibly, to him, and to thofe 
connected with him, they might yield fome fort of fervice; 
though there is great danger of their having a different, and in- 
deed an oppofite effect. To ignorant minds, nothing is more 
prejudicial; fiery zealots and perfecutors are thus produced ; 
immorality is often confiftent with this kind of religion, 
which indeed contradi@s and overthrows the whole purpofe of 
Chriftianity. Mr. Ferrar’s devotion, though miftaken, was 
not of this bafe and illiberal kind ; it breathed good will to all 
men. We confider it as a proof of his mild and candid 
piety, that, amopz many other books which he tranflated, 
one was The one hundred and ten Conjfiderations of Valdeffo, 4 
noble Spaniard, who was thought to lean to the doétrines of 
the Unitarians, in oppofition to the Trinitarian fyftem ; and 
there are faid to be fome paflages in the work, which even feem 
to depreciate the authority of the {criptures. 

After all that may be alleged in vindication of Mr. Ferrat, 
whole ability, acquirements, and worth, we eftimate as of 4 
duperior kind, we.can never concur in the views which be 
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entertained of religion, nor in what he and fome others (much 
inferior indeed in all refpects to him,) call ferving Ged; which 
numbers regard as confifting in certain mere forms and no- 
tions, that have no ufeful influence on the heart. ‘True and 
rational piety is an excellent principle, which, in proportion to 
its prevalence, extends to every part of our conduct, forming 
the foul to virtue, and the life to all that is amiable and u‘eful. 
Righteous, benevolent, and upright praétice, is the fure effect 
and evidence of real religion. Such efficacy it had with Mr. 
Ferrar, though he eflentially miftook as to the peculiar modes 
by which he contrived to exprefs or thought to improve it. 
Poffibly, that knowlege which he had attained of the world, 
and that inconfiftency which he obferved between the dictates 
of truth and virtue and the cufioms of public life, efpecially in 
what are called its higher ranks, might incline him to that 
reclufe, auftere, and fuperftitious line, which was the objeéct 
of hischoice. ‘To this alfo his own natural difpofition, affitt- 
ed by the prejudices and erroneous opinions which prevailed at 


hat time, might greatly contribute. . 
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Act. VI. The Hiffory of the Town of Taunton, in the County of 
Somerfet. by Jothua Toulinin, A.M. 4to. pp. 196. 7s. 6d. 
Boards. Johnfon. 1791. 

A VaRIETY of fmaller tra&ts and fermons, publifhed by this 

refpectable writer, have, at feveral times, fallen under 
our notice. He now offers himfelf to the public in fomewhat 
of a different line from that in which he has hitherto appeared ; 
and we think he acquits himfelf in an agreeable and inftructive 
manner. 

Concerning Taunton, our author obferves,—* Few towns in 
this kingdom have had a larger fhare in events of national im- 
portance; or can furnifh a detail of tranfactions of which it 
has been the theatre, more adapted to give leflons on liberty 
and virtue to the rifing generation.’—-About ten years ago, 
Mr. Locke of Burnham made an attempt toward writing its 
hiftory, which he foon relinquifhed ; his materials proved of 
fome ufe to Mr. Toulmin: but we are not furprized to hear 
him add, concerning this and every other afiiftance, that the 
work has ¢ required more induftry in colle@ting, and more la- 
bour in compofing, than he at firft conceived would be necef- 
lary.” He exprefies a warm fenfe of the encouragement which 
he has received, and of the aids of different kinds which have 
been afforded to his undertaking by feveral gentlemen; among 
whom Sir Benjamin Hammet, a great benefactor to the town of 
Taunton, is particularly diftinguifhed. Yet whatever may 
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be the countenance which he has obtained, or the attention 
which he has exerted, he acknowleges himfelf not divefted of 
all timidity and diffidence, though accompanied with hope, in 
prefenting this volume to the world. 

* He trufts, (and we think with great juftice,) that he has not 
given his attention to ufelefs trifles, nor directed his thoughts to 
fubjeéis totally foreign from the nature of the profeffion in which 
he appears. He has brought forward fome curious particulars, 
which in a few years more, for want of being recorded, would be 
irrecoverably loft. His work will hold up many 1: ftances of exer. 
tion directed to the benefit of the town, as domet(.ic examples, to 
awaken a fpirit of emulation. And it will difplay before the reader 
a fcene, which moft inftroét and afte&t every one who has any idea 
what /iderty, civil or religious, means: Lrperry, that beft birth. 
right of Englifhmen, and next to Chriftianity, the moft precious 
gift of Heaven.’ 

This volume is divided into fix chapters: the firft treats of 
the ancient. ftate of Taunton, its fituation, manor, and reli- 
gious foundations: the fecond yives a defcription of the town, 
and ‘of its principal public ftru€tures of every kind: the third 
confiders its civil conftitution, reprefentatives in parliament, 
contefted elections, &c.: the fourth is employed on trade, ma- 
nufa@tures, navigation, filk-mills, &c.: the fifth contains po- 
litical tranfa€tions and revolutions, and is indeed a very intere/t- 
ing chapter: the Jaft acquaints us with the prefent {tate of the 
town, modern improvements, population, &c. All thefe books 
gre attended with notes, which add confiderably to the value of 
the volume. 

Selections from a work of this nature may be made with 
eafe: but our limits confine us to a few curfory obfervations. 
—Among the edifices of a charitable kind, we read, with fome 
concern, the account given of the ho/pital, faid to be the mof 
capital in the county of Somerfet:—* With great and pleafing 
expectation, (we are told,) was the ftruture feen to rife; and 
in'the year 1774 was the building covered in. Here the pen 
mutt ftop; it can carry the hiftory of the noble inftitution, to 
which the ftructure was deftined, no farther. It wifhes to re- 
cord, that its apartments were finifhed, and that its doors were 
opened to afford relief to pain and ficknefs. But for many 
years has it now ftood a monument of what the humanity of 
the county once felt ; of what its charity once planned. Some 
fatal accident has blafted the hope of the affli@ted.’——P. 42. 

In the hiftorical account of elecions for the town of ‘Taun- 
ton, among other obfervations, we find the following : 

‘ It would be the dignity of all bodies corporate to confine them- 
felves within their peculiar province, which is the adminiftration of 


juflice, and the maintenance of a good police. Neither the confti- 
tution 
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tution of the nation, nor that of fuch a borough as Taanton, in- 
vefts them with any fpecific prerogatives in elections: but they are 
on a level with any other townfmen and fellow-citizens. As to the 
snterference of the minilter at an election, inftead of agiog fought te 
give weight to a party, it ought to be rejected and eppofed, as ini- 
mical to our coniticution and liberties, as tranfgrefling the bounds 
of his province, and converting the power which the people poflefs 
jn the right of election, to controul the crown, into an engine of 
effecting the views and fpreading the influence of the crown to 
their own injury, if notruin. Yee the writer of this has heard a 
new-elected reprefentative, led away by grounded efteem and par- 
tial friendfhip, addrefs the court after the clofe of a poll, in a pa- 
negyric on the minilter of the times, as if he had been elected to act 
as bis fervant, rather than the deputy of the people, to watch and 
protect their rights.” 

The town of Taunton made a confiderable figure durimg the 
civil wars in the reign of Charles I. It was alfo diftinguifhed 
in the attempt for the crown by the Duke of Monmouth, and, 
in connection with other parts of the Weft, by the atrocious 
barbarity and wickednefs of Jefferies and Kirk, under the di- 
reGtion of a gloomy and infolent tyrant, James If.; for each 
of the former afterward acknowleged, that every cruelty was 
inflicted by the king’s exprefs order ; and that their commiflion 
went farther. it is faid that James related with pleafure, in 
the drawing-room, the barbarities of his two villanous emif- 
faries, and at his table talked with fome merriment of “ Jeff- 
ties’ campaign.’’=—=* As much as thefe imputations on the king 
may fhock the mind,’ fays Mr. Toulmin, ‘ they are naturally 
refulved into the defpotic aims which directed his government. 
James was a tyraat, and all tyrants are cruel ; and it is a maxim 
which regulates their councils, ‘* That as to the quantity of 
blood it may coft, to complete their defigns, it ought not to be 
taken at all into the account, or confidered as of any con- 
fequence *.”” To fuch fanguinary fentiments are the hearts of 
defpots reconciled, nay, familiarized.’——To a people opprefled 
by fuch a wretch, how welcome and pleafamt muft have been 
the Revolution! The conduét of numbers who fuffered under 
the iron hand of implacable and wicked oppreffion, was indeed 
noble and edifying. Several anecdotes of this and other kinds 
are here, with great propriety, exhibited to public notice and 
inftruction, This chapter concludes with thefe words: * There 
has ever fince been in this town a large party attached to the 
principles of the Revolution; and from this town there went 
up an addrefs from the grand jury, (a copy of which is 
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given in the notes,) animated with the fpirit of liberty, on the 
acceffion of George I. when, in his perfon, ‘ the prefent 
royal family were called by the nation to the throne of thefe 
kingdoms, to defend and fupport our religion and liberties 
and laws.” 

The chapters concerning the trade of the town, &c. and 
its prefent ftate, modern improvements, &c. furnifh feveral 
pertinent and ufeful reflections. We fhall merely feleé& the 
following lines, which immediately fucceed to the account of 
the great alterations which Taunton has latterly received, for 
rendering it more healthful, commodious, and beautiful :—=* We 
only regret, that the liberal undertaking was not left wholly to 
be fupported by the voluntary contributions of its friends, wha 
were many, and by the funds arifing from the market, totally 
independent of the iflue of an election, which, to be con/ji- 
tutional, and an efficient benefit to the nation, muft be free 
from every fpecies and appearance of bribery, and of a fale of 
the moft valuable franchife.’ 

We are rather concerned to learn, that this handfome and 
pleafant town has been, and is, fomewhat on the decreafe, as to 
trade and population. We hope it does not decreafe in the 
love of liberty, truth, and virtue, for which it appears to have 
been eminent. The former defect is in a degree fupplied, by 
its becoming, of late years, the refort of perfons of independ- 
ent fortunes. 

We have perufed this volume with much fatisfa&tion. It 
does not enter into all the minutie which have been efteemed 
eflential to works of this kind; nor does it weary us witha 
dry detail of particulars, acceptable to very few: but it pro- 
ceeds in a rational, fenfible, and informing manner, and di- 
rects the whole to moral and beneficial purpofes. We find 
that the expence having exceeded the calculation which had 
been made for the work, Mr. Toulmin has been obliged to 
omit fome particulars: but he gives notice that he has fufficient 
materials for an Appendix, containing lifts and memoirs of lords 
of the manor, and other perfons-—biography of eminent natives 
—epitaphs—a view of the neighbourhood, &c.; which, if the 
fubfcribers approve it, will fpeedily follow this publication, to- 
géther with an engraving of the market-houfe. 

We may farther obferve, that the work is embellifhed 
with plates: one is, a view of the country feven miles round 
‘Taunton; another, the hofpital ; a third, the caftle ; and an- 
other, a view of the tower of St. Magdalen’s church and 
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Art. VII. rads on different Subjects, in Four Volumes. By 
William Lewelyn, Minifter of the Gofpel. 8vo. PP. 934. 
10s. 6d. fewed. Leominiter, printed; London, fold by Evans. 


179!I- 

YU setae this gentleman be a Behmenift, a Hutchinfonian, 

a Swedenborgian, a Sandimanian, or all of them in 
parts, and none of them altogether,—is a point which we do 
not prefume to determine: we truft, we are not miftaken, 
when we regard him as an honeft, well-meaning, worthy 
man, and we may add, alfo, a man of intelligence and inquiry, 
though mifled by noffrums and conceits—-We have perufed the 
whole of his four volumes, in which we find a ftrange mixture of 
good fenfe, learning, and ability, with fancy, whim, myfticifm, 
and rhapfody. He writes with freedom, vivacity, and occa- 
fionally with humour, by which we have been amufed and 
diverted; at the fame time he is diffufe, pofitive, and, while 
he pleads for benevolence, fomewhat intemperate in his zcal 
and in his refentment refpeCting thofe who differ from him,— 
provocation to which, it feems, has not been entirely wanting. 
He is no Calvinift,—at leaft he rejects fome of its peculiarities, 
even with difdain and hatred:—but he is a firm Trinitarian, 
though in what clafs to place him in this refpect is not eafy to 
fay.— Truth, he thinks, he has difcovered; and to truth he is a 
friend; and therefore, we apprehend, is prepared to relinquifh 
any point that he embraces, as he has already done, when con- 
vinced that he has been miftaken. 

The firft of thefe volumes contains an Expofition of the Three 
Firft Chapters of Genefis. ‘The author’s philofophy is of the 
Hutchinfonian kind; yet let it not be thought that he is defti- 
tute of ingenuity or acutenefs; both are difplayed; and feveral 
pertinent reflections are intermingled with his defcriptions :— 
concerning the creation of the 4eavens, in particular, he fays, 

‘If I had not the great Elohbadai to guide me, who made the 
whole, I would not try to form any ideas of them, nor liften to any 
man who would offer to teach me.—The wife and great mea of the 
earth perfuaded me once, that we common people have nothing to 
do with thefe great fubjects, becavfe our capacities are not equal to 
them; and therefore fhould be left to them who can handle them. 
But God has handled them on purpofe for us that we might know 
them ; has faid a great deal on the fubjeé throughout the whole fcrip- 
ture; yea, his book is fuller and larger on the fubject than all the 
books in the world. To fay then that we cannot underftand it, is 
reviling and blafpheming him as unable to teach, or fomewhat 
worle,’ 

Mr. Lewelyn does not deal greatly in verbal criticifm; in @ 
Jew inftances, he alters the text to render it, as he thinks, 
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more conformable to the original, which we conclude he un. 
derftands, but he does not add the reafons by which his altera- 
tions are fupported. It may be fuppofed that his comments are 
not wholly confined to the firft three chapters of Genefis,— 
he proceeds to the flood, and to the tower of Babel; and, 
among other fubjeéts, infifts on the great and fuperior learning 
of the world at that period, which, after the confufion of tongues, 
foon difappeared. We fhall infert one fhort paflage intended 
for the Newtonian philofophers : 

—‘ We cannot fuppofe, they fay, that fo many globes fuperior 
in magnitude, can be all in fervice to one only, and that one 
much fmaller than themfelves. With equal reafon might they fay, 
that all people of great bulk and itature ought to be matters, and 
never ferve little thin people, who are fo much lefs than them- 
felves; and that no man fhould make a horfe, and efpecially a 
camel, his fervant, becaufe the man is foinferior in fize. Such 
miftakes have been made now and then as to bow to the fervants 
and overlook the lord or fovereign, becaufe they were in lace, 
and he without; and fo it happened here.—But fome of the fixed 
ftars are fo far off, that we cannot devife what fervice they can be 
of to the earth,—and what if we cannot? If he that made both 
can, who fays that he made them all for the earth, that is enough 
to fettle the point.” P. 153. 

The fecond volume is an Expofition of the Epifile to the Ro- 
mans: Paul of Tarfus is eminently high in our author’s fa- 
vour. Thus he breaks forth: ‘ O admirable cafuift! thy 
wifdom has ravifhed my foul, and made her the captive of thy 
tongue! My foul thanks thee!—may the city of Tarfus be 
ever in remembrance for thy fake!—Great diflenter! fon of 
Abraham the Separatift; the father and pattern of all true 
Nonconformifts: I go after thee: I follow thy footfteps, and 
am a Diffenter feparated from all unto thy gofpel!—’ Though 
we do not always accord with Mr. Lewelyn in his explication, 
and though we think he fometimes fails as an expofitor through 
want of a due examination of his fubject, we cannot but ap- 
prove of the fervor with which he pleads for the rectitude of 
the Divine government: in doing which, he finds that the 
Calviniflical fcheme of theology ftands much in his way: this, 
therefore, he freely cenfures, and he expofes it with irony and 
feverity, as irrational and unchriftian.—After reprefenting the 
doctrine in its horrid, and, we think, its true colours, (for all 
attempts to modify it appear to have been of a deceitful kind, ) 
he thus exclaims: 

* I challenge the whole body and being of moral evil itfelf to in- 
vent, or infpire, or whifper any thing blacker or more wicked: 
yea, if fin itfelf had all the wit, the tongues and pens, of all men 


and angels to all eternity, I defy the whole to fay any thing of oe 
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worfe than this. O fin, thou haft fpent and emptied thyflfin the 
doérine of John Calvin! And here, I rejoice, that | have heard 
the utmoft that malevolence itfelf fhall ever be able to fay againft 
infinite benignicy!——I was myfelf brooght up and tutored in 
it, and being delivered and brought to fee the evil and danger, 
am bound, by my obligations to God, angels, and men, to warn 
my fellow-finners ; I, therefore, here before God and the whole uni- 
verse, recal and condemn every word I have fpoken in favour of it. 
I thus renounce the dodtrine as the rancour of devils; a doétrine, the 
preaching of which is babbling and mocking, its prayers blafphemies, 
and whofe praifes are the horrible yellings of fin and hell. And 
this I do, becaufe I know and believe, that God is love; and 
therefore his decrees, works, and ways, are alfo love, and cannot 
be otherwife.? P 292. 

The fubje& of this writer’s third volume is the Doé?rine of 
Raptifm. * The Baptifts (he fays,) have been for many years 
péifuading fome of thofe among whom I officiate, that in 
heart I am a Baptift, only I will not openly confefs it. To 
leave them under the apprehenfion that in me they have a fecret 
friend to their caufe, while I know myfelf to be a real enemy, 
would be injurious. I am therefore under obligations to friends 
and foes to declare my mind freely.,—Should our readers 
think that Mr. Lewelyn’s honeft zeal might have been more 
correct and moderate in the paflage above quoted, and in fome 
others, they will find farther reafon for a fimilar fentiment in 
perufing this volume.—He is, at times, much too warm: his 
facetious fpirit {till attends him alfo, and not without his pe- 
culiar notions:—but amid his fallies, he fhews that he can 
reafon coolly and fairly. His view of baptifm, in fome re- 
fpe&ts, is too high and myftic for our apprehenfion; yet he 
feems to think that any perfon may, and, in fome cafes, fhould, 
adminifter it. —He offers, as it appears to us, very fatisfactory 
arguments to juftify the baptizing of infants by fprinkling. 
He feems to think that our daptiftical brethren may be reduced 
to the dilemma of fuppofing, that the jailor and his boufehold 
were all baptized in a jyg,—-and even concludes with faying, 
that he, who is immerted, is ot baptized! 

The fourth volume is entitled, MOP®H QEOYT, or the Form 
of God. It contains fome odd and unaccountable affertions, 
and yet the author fhews that the power of reafoning has not 
forfaken him. One idea runs through his works, which is 
here more dire€tly confidered, and maintained as of eflential 
moment; it is this;—that God is literally a man, the Eternal 
Man, or Eternal Humanity, confitting of a plurality of per- 
fons, —Moft writers on the fubject of the Trinity are unintel- 
ligible ;—not unfrequently, abfurd and contradictory :—Mr. 
Lewelyn alfo foars or finks beyond our comprehenfion.—He 
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oppofes Athanafians equally with Arians and Unitarians,—If 
this volume be lefs amufing than fome parts of the former, it 
feems at leaft equally fevere. 

The afperity with which our author difcards fome diftin- 
guifhing tenets of the Calviniftical doctrine, reminds us of a 
paflage in the works of Count Swedenborg, who tells us, that, 
in one of his journies to the other world, he met with John 
Calvin, whom he reprefents, if we remember right, in a very 
fhabby and pitiful plight, fuftering for his unrighteous pofitions 
concerning predeftination. 

We have nothing farther to add concerning this publication, 
than to direct the reader to the Review for June 1783, vol. xviii. 
p. 548, where he will find an account of a treatife on the Sab- 
bath, by this author. ‘lhe obfervations, which are there ad- 


vanced, apply very well to the prefent performances. , 
ee Hi.s. 
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ArT. VIL. Letter from Lady W—ll—ce, to Captain 
pp. 223- 5s. Couch and Laking, Curzon Street. 


8vo, 


OWEVER diffipated and frivolous the prefent generation 

may be, we {till hope that the tender feelings of human 
nature are not quite difcarded; and that there are yet to be 
found fome women who are not too genteel to fulfil their mater- 
nal duties during infancy, as well as to fupply the opening 
minds of their offspring with good principles:—bur, {till 
keeping in our eye the general objects of modifh attentions, it 
is not every good mother whofe intellectual acquirements and 
liberal fentiments enable her, like Lady Wallace, to extend 
maternal kindnefs to the cultivation of a fon’s underftanding 
on a large feale, and to advife him in his general conduct through 
public life. Some mental compenfation, indeed, often refults 
from our interruptions in the career of worldly profperity, by 
calling home our ftray thoughts; which, without wholefome 
checks, are too apt to wander till they lofe themfelves: though 
{uch advantages are certainly received on compulfion. 

The powers of Lady Watlace’s imagination, as a poet, are 
already known *; in this didactic compofition, addrefled to 
her fon in the Eaft Indies, the difplays the more valuable pro- 
perties of her mind, which are unfolded on a variety of reli- 
gious, moral, and political fubjects; and it is very feldom 
that her opinions on any point are open to objection. An 
uniform fteady courfe of virtue is thus forcibly recommended 
by an appeal to confcience : 





* See Rev, vol, Ixxvii. p. 78. and vol. bxxviii. p. 351. and 437. 
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¢ An undefinable fomething, placed in every man’s breaft, will 
ever direct him right—if he has firmnefs enough to confult ir, 
upon his firft entering upon life, butif once you give way to paf- 
fion, this good Genius will fly you—it is true, we often fee the 
mott profligate turn from the mot deftructive pach; and in the 
Laws of God, and Man, find the road to duty, Sut ao longer can 
the uncorrupted voice of Purity, and Integrity, {peak in his heart— 
no longer Peace file upon his folitude ;—and the molt delicious 
moments which a refle&ting mind can enjoy, és when retired from 
the coils and difappointments of life, feated in fome folitary, tran- 
quil fpot, where the Sun, hiding himfelf behind the mountaia, 
leaves the penfive looking Moon to afcend with a rapid motion— 
which tempts us to reflect on our fhort paflage to Exernity.— Then 
the memory of paft fcenes, which the heart approves, exulting ia 
acts of generofity—or even fufferings, which probity made one a 
prey to—then, and only then, can any ome truly fay, sbey are 
happy.’ 

This argument is ftill farther purfued in the following fhort 
fummary view of human life, which reminds us of the plain- 
tive Dr. Young, and of what every thinking perfon will find 
frequently obtruded on his mind, as well by his feelings as by 


his obfervation: 


‘ Every thing in nature feems created for toi], change, and de.-. 


ftruction; defolation «nd death is the goal of all creation!—to maa 
alone the Hope is given to live beyond the Grave, where his con- 
{cence mult make his blifs or torment!—the greateft and beft of 
mankind we often find fuffer the moft in this world of woe!—every 
amiable feeling gives a thoufand pangs for one fenfation of joy. 
What anxieties prey upon our fenfibility for objects worthy our be- 
nevolence, in every forrow or misfortune of thofe we love ;—our 
bofom is torn, and our fondelt—faireit wifhes are almott for ever 
difappointed!—we have no good which we can call our own, fave 
Immortal Fame, which our own good conduét can alone fecure. 

‘ How momentary Life feems to the moft aged ;—how few, if 
any, of its pleafures that do not leave fome fling in refletion : ~ 
how mournful is the retrofpect of paft joys—lolt friends—or con- 
fidence mifplaced.—-Even our griefs feem lefs painful than our plea- 
jures on reflection—we at lealt feel fome fatisfaction in thinking 
that they are pat. 

‘ What then is worth the toils of life, were it not for hopes of 
Eternal Exiftence?—Infancy paifes helplefs and unnoticed—and 
then comes manhood, the conflict of paffions—feeling—and difap- 
pointment. Finally, before we are aware, o/d age and infirmity 
teaches us the fleeting nothingnefs of that life, to which in child- 
hood we looked up as wonderous long! How mortifying a ftate, if 
unaccompanied with jelf-approbation, or undiltinguilhed by virtue. 
—Pains of body, and snxiety of mind befet us from every quarter, 
and hurry our forms fo cherihed and vaunted to furnifh materials 
tor unceafing creation. 
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¢ What fignifies then the continuance of what at beft, on retroe 
fpect, feems a momentary exiltence, except from the deiire of gain- 
ing Glory? —What is fortune—power—or enjoyments which only 
furvive in reproach. Epictetus in flavery—Socrates in prifon—and 
Cato feeking death to rob his enemies of their triumph, are objects 
far more enviable than the man crowned with empire and fur- 
rounded by flaves, and whofe peace is corroded by a fenfe of 
Guilt:—amidit ficknefs and contempt his foul finks friendlefs toa 
World dreaded and unknown. Death feems in every ftep—in 
every tolling bell, like a criminal, he thinks he hears his fummons. 
—He lives loft to friends—none feek to foothe his griefs —he re- 
mains an object of horror amidft unthinking fools like himfelf ;— 
yet indulging in jollity and diffipation—laying up a ftore of regrets 
in thofe fcenes which has filled his foul with Remorfe, and his body 
with Difeafe. On that bed—once that of guilty tranfport, or un- 
difturbed repofe—he trembling yields a foul which never lived to 
Virtue or to Glory!—What but a guilty confcience could tempt 
one thus wretched to with to live? 


In the courfe of her recommendation of the ftudy of hiftory, 
Lady W. takes occafion to give her fentiments at large on 
the recent revolution in France; in which even thofe, who 
may not agree with her, will find no opportunity to cenfure 
her for venturing beyond her fphere of comprehenfion. 

We have pointed out fome inftances of the general in- 
correctnefs of this fair writer’s language, by the filent criticifm 


of Italics. XN. 





Art. 1X. The French Conflitution; with Remarks on fome of 
jts principal Articles; in which their Importance in a Political, 
Moral, and Religious Point of View, is illuftrated; and the 
Neceflity of a Reformation in Church and State in Great Britain 
enforced. By Benjamin Flower. 8vo. pp. 501. 6s. Boards. 
Robinfons. 1792. 


I" reviewing a work, like the prefent, abounding with evi- 

dent marks of good intention, replete with found argument, 
and written in a clear and manly ftyle, it would be fomething 
worfe than fuperfluous, it would be unjuft, both to the public 
and the author, to encroach on our narrow limits by launching 
forth in. praife of a publication, whofe praife will be more un- 
equivocally and more effectually fecured, by bringing forward 
as much of it as our fpace will permit, to fpeak for itfelf. We 
fhall therefore only detain our readers, while we inform them, 
that, befide a copy of the French Conftitution *, and fome 
introductory obfervations, Mr. Flower’s book contains five 





* Taken from Mr, Chriftie’s tranflation, which, as we obferved 
in cur Keview for March laf, p. 326, is the beft extant. 
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chapters. In the firft two, the author vindicates thofe generat 
fundamental principles of government on which the French 
Jegiflators proceeded ; and points out fuch of their civil regu- 
Jations, more efpecially on the fubje@t of popular reprefentation, 
as he thinks chiefly merit the notice of his countrymen, and 
fyrnifh matter for their inftru€tion and improvement. In the 
next two, he illuftrates the excellence of feveral ecclefaftical 
regulations made by the French Aflembly, and contrafts them 
with thofe defe&ts in our own religious eftablifhment which 
have been long acknowleged, and lamented, by many worthy 
men, both in and out of the church; he juftly extols the noble 
and liberal fyftem of toleration adopted in France ; and he gives 
fome inftances of the good effe&ts with which it has been al- 
ready attended. Inthe remaining chapter, Mr. Flower makes a 
few general remarks on the proceedings of the French Aflembly,; 
and on the writings of Mr. Burke; and concludes with an 
earneft and affectionate call to his countrymen, to exert them- 
felves in obtaining a Reformation, as the only effectual ftep to 
prevent and keep off a Revolution; into all the horrors of 
which ¢ the intemperate zeal of republicanifm on the one hand, 
and the obftinate depravity of the legiflature [our author’s 
words, ] on the other, feem equally defirous to drive us. 

After expatiating on many of thofe advantages which refule 
from the new plan of reprefentation adopted in France, Mr. 
Flower thus proceeds : 

‘ The Jaft excellence which I fhall notice in the French repre- 
fentation is, the means made ufe of to preferve the legiflative 
body pure, and free from corruption. I fhall only mention the 
principal, which is, the exclufion of thofe perfons who are in pof- 
feffion of places and employments under the crown; who receive 
penfions, and who are fuppofed to poffefs fuch influence, or to be 
under the power of influence, fo that the virtue of the legiflature 
may be endangered. ‘* Minifters, and other agents of the execu- 
tive power, removable at pleafure; commiflioners of the national 
treafury ; collectors and receivers of direct contributions; fuperin- 
tendants of the colleion, or management of indireé& contributions 
and national domains, and thofe who, under any denomination 
whatever, are attached tothe employs of the military or civil houfe- 
hold of the king’’—are not fuffered, while holding fuch employ- 
ments, to be members of the legiflature*. ‘* The members of 
the prefent national aflembly, and fucceeding legiflatures,—can- 
not be advanced to the miniftry, nor receive any offices, gifts, pen- 
fions, falaries, or commiffions from the executive power, or its 
agents, during the continuance of their functions, nor during two 
years afier having finifhed the exercife of them +.” Concerning 
thefe articles, I think it muft flrike every one, that they are mott 
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‘ * Conftitution, p. 36. + Ibid. p. 53.’ 
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admirably calculated to prevent undue influence, and to preferve 
the legiflature pure and uncorrupt. The king’s minifters, although 
they have admiffion into the national aflembly, have places affigned 
them, and are always to be heard when they demand it on objeéts 
relative to their adminiftration, or when they fhall be required to 

ive information, or even on objects foreign to their adminiftration, 
if the affembly thinks fit *, have no farther bufinefs with that body, 
The members are !cft to their own free choice to determine on 
all matters as their confciences may direct. National affairs are 
neither forwarded, fufpended, or negatived in the legiflative body, 
by the minifters of the crown, who have the bufinets of their own 
proper departments to attend to, and to which, by the conftitution, 
they are to confine themfelves, Their time is employed, as it ought 
to be, in the fulfilling the daties of their office, and their abilities 
are without interruption devoted to the moft honourable fervice, 
towhich thofe of minifters can poffibly be, the fervice of their country, 

* If from the French, we now turn our attention to the Britith 
Jegiflature, what do we there behold? The firit obje& which ftrikes 
a {pectator is, that famous place in the Houfe of Commons, called 
the Treafury Bench. Here we find feated, the firft lord of the trea- 
fury and chancellor of his majefty’s exchequer, with a band of 
placemen, his chief fupporters, on each fide. All public bufinefs 
of importance is fufpended, until this great man makes his en- 
trance. He is the grand fuperintendant and director of the houfe, 
and the bufinefs of his chief treafury fecretary (among other imfort- 
ant objects) is to watch, and to takecare that his mafter has a pro- 
per-majority to fupport his meafures. That minifter is reckoned the 
compleatett ftatefman, who by any means whatever can beit manage 
the houfe, and have the largeft majority of its members at his dif- 

ofal. If we look a little farther into the Houfe of Commons, we 
thall fee an hoft of placem:en and penfioners; of dependants on the 
crown, and on the minifters. All thefe men, from the highett to 
the loweit, are allowed not only feats, but votes on every occafion; 
they are fo numerous, fo connected, and {o united, that any attempt 
to enforce meafures which do not meet with their approbation, is al- 
molt always fruftrated. A fecret hiftory of the adminittrations of 
this country, for a century paft, and of the means the major part of 
them have ufed to preferve the Houfe of Commons in due order, 
would be a great curiofity, and might tend to open the eyes of the 
public more than a thoufand arguments. [It is a pity we have not 
a few more fuch inftructive publications, as the Diary of the late 
Lord Melcombe. In this celebrated performance, we have courtiers 
and minillers, and their various fchemes fairly and impartially ex- 
poted to view. We there find what conftitutes merit with a mini- 
fler; and are fhewn the methods by which men may reach the 
pinnacle of minifterial ambition. His Lordfhip was himfelf a 
couruer and a ftatefman, and he lets us occafionally into the re- 
ceffes of his own heart. He informs us of the terms he made with 
the minifter of that day. When foliciting a place, he took care to 
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remind him repeatedly, that ‘‘ He could give his majefty fix mem- 
bers for nothing,”’ truiting that the minifter would not forget his 
generofity in ‘* offering boroughs for nothing, when they were a 
commodity fo particularly marketable :”? at the fame time, he gives 
us in part to underftand the meaning of fuchan expreffion. ‘ I faw 
(fays his Lordthip) the Duke of Newcattle, and told him that in 
thefe matters [elections] thofe who would take money I would pay, 
and not bring him a bill; shoe that would not take money, he muft 
pay, and I recommended my two parfons of Bridgewater and Wey- 
mouth, Burroughs and Franklin. He entered into my views very 
cordially, and affured me that they fhould have the firft crown 
livings that fhould be vacant in their parts, if we would look out 


and fend him the firft intelligence.’ 

In a note, Mr. Flower obferves that the above quotations 
from Lord Melcombe fully explain the meaning of the phrafe, 
alliance between church and flate. At the clofe of his comparifon 
between the French and Englifh reprefentation, he draws the 
following parallel between the mode of conducting general 


elections in the two countries : 

‘ From the comparifon which | have drawn between the French 
and the Englifh reprefentation, I have little doubt bat every im- 
partial reader will fee the neceflity of adopting, at leaft, fome of 
the principles of the former, in the Jatter. Should any one hefitate 
on the fubjeét, I muft requeft his attention, while | confider the 
nature Of a general election in one country, and in the other. 
Some of the enemies of a parliamentary reform, have objected to 
the ex:ending the right of voting, becaufe of the riot and confufion 
which may attend popular eleCtions. ‘The fame objection might 
with the {:me propriety be urged againft every popular election. 
But we may be affured, that where any riot or confufion takes place, 
itis owing to the want of a proper mode, by which electors, how- 
ever numerous, might freely, and yet peaceably give their fuffrages. 
I was lately at a general eleétion at Paris, at a time when confufion 
of fome fort might have been expected, government being in a ftate 
of derangement, and the conftitution not being finifhed. Upwards 
of feventy thoufand citizens exercifed the right of voting *. By 
dividing the city into fections, and by various excellent regulations, 
notwithftanding the election lafted upwards of a month, all was 
peace ; and order reigned univerfally. So far from rioting and 
drunkennefs, there was not even that conviviality, without which 
we know not how to condué an election in England. My good 
focial friends, with whom I have canvafied in this country, will 
pity me when I inform them, that although | was a little active in 
my enquiries with the citizens and electors of Paris; although there 





* Thefe feventy thoufand active citizens chufe nine hundred 
eleftors; who eleé twenty-four deputies to the affembly, as repre- 
fentatives for the city. The number of fections into which the 
city is divided, and into which the primary voters are diftributed 
when they exercife their funétions, is forty-eight, Rev. 
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were twenty-four deputies elected, I could not find one who gave 
an ele€tion dinner; nor was I able to difcover one open houfe, 
where I could mingle with the citizens, and fit down to a bottle of 
wine, to drink fuccefs to a favourite candidate. The truth is, the 
French are not fond of their reprefentatives purchafing their feats, 
for fear they fhould afterwards reimburfe themfelves, by felling their 
conftituents. A general election is therefore begun, carried on and 
completed, without expence, throughout the kingdom. 

‘ It is with relu€tance that I now turn to a general eledion in 
England; where, all circumftances confidered, it is a matter of 
doubt, whether the feptennial exercife of our rights is a curfe, or a 
blefling. Every one muft agree, that in a moral point of view,. 
nothing can be more alarming, or more difgraceful, than the con- 
duét of candidates and electors, at fuch a period. ‘That corruption,. 
which during the continuance of the Houfe of Commons is a ftand- 
ing pool, now fwells and rufhes forth, in a mighty, refilttefs, over= 
flowing torrent. Minifters, and candidates, and voters, are bought 
and fold, as truly, and as literally, as horfes, oxen, and fwine, in 
Smithfield market. Thofe perfons who have purchafed eftates (fold 
fometimes by public audtion) with valuable contingencies, a/ias 
boroughs, annexed to them, now rife into importance. The grand 
bufinefs of the minifter of the crown, and his agents, is to fecure as 
many boroughs as poffible; and if a borough-holder will fell him- 
felf to advantage, now is the time. ‘There are certain perfons, 
called jobbers, whofe bufinefs it is to watch the market, and to 
give information accordingly. The prices are various, according 
to the parties, or fituations of the different traders. ‘The late Lord 
Chefterfield having met with a difappointment from fome Great man, 
who had promifed him a feat for his fon Mr. Stanhope, writes to 
the latter as follows: ‘* Since that (difappointment). I have heard 
no more of it; which made me look out for fome venal borough: 
and I fpoke to a borough-jobber, and offered five and twenty hun- 
dred pounds for a fecure feat in parliament ; but he laughed at my 
offer; and faid, that there was no fuch thing as a borough to be 
had now ; for that the rich Eaft and Weft Indians had fecured them 
all, at the rate of three thoufand pounds at leaft; bet many at four 
thoufand ; and two or three that he knew at five thoufand.”— 

‘ In another letter his Lordthip writes, ‘* EleGions here have 
been carried to a degree of frenzy hitherto unheard of ; that for the 
town of Northampton has coft the contending parties at leaft thirty 
thoufand pounds a fide, and has fold his borough of 
——————. to two members for nine thoufand pounds.” As to our 
corporations, where the choice is made by twenty or thirty perfons, 
the bufinefs is generally fettled in a pretty, fnug, quiet manner. 
There are generally two or three aétive perfons (the clergy are 
clever men at electioneering of all kinds—church and ftate!) who 
fettle the bufinefs for the reft. The majority of the members of 
thefe corporations are commonly purchafed before hand. "Thofe 
gentlemen, who by perfonal favours, or by favours to fome brother, 
or coufin, or relation of the elefors, can oblige the moft exten- 


fively, are fure of their feats without farther trouble. Some of 
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thefe corporations barter their independence, as much as they pof- 
fibly can, by choofing their reprefentatives for corporators; al- 
though there are refpectable inhabitants much better qualified to 
manage the affairs of the town, than men who have no connection 
with itr, but what is difgraceful; and who only vifit it twice or 
thrice in feven years, juft to keep up a proper acquaintance with 
their aorthy and independent conitituents. As to our popular elec- 
tions for towns, Cities, and counties, when a conteft takes place, 
what fcenes do they generally prefent? Candidates degrading 
themfelves by practifing all forts of meannefs, and electors equally 
degrading themfelves by practifing all forts of vice; the former often 
ruin their fortunes, the latter their virtue, and both their characters. 
Canvafling, caroufing, intoxication, rioting, bribery, lying, and 
perjury, deprave and debauch the morals of the community. 
Here we behold Britons transformed into brutes, or rather 
into fomething worfe than brutes: men endowed with reafon, un- 
derflanding, and confcience, and profefling Chriftianity, finking 
below the beafts that perifh. The worthieft part of the community 
are often contaminated. Inflamed by party heat; family feuds, 
and almoft irreconcilable differences are engendered between thofe 
who once lived in harmony, friendfhip, and affection, the one with 
the other. Thefe circumftances confidered, it is not furprifing, 
that the inhabitants of fome of our largeft towns fhould quietly 
acquiefce in the deprivation of their right of choofing reprefenta- 
tives, or, that in other towns where acontefted election, on account’ 
of its complicated evils, is deprecated as much almoft as the pefti- 
Jence: the people fhould leave their reprefentatives to be chofen 
by the leaders of parties only, noblemen who have moft intereft, and 
who fetile the buiinefs between themfelves; by whch means the 
people remain, in fact, without any choice atdeelg The city of 
Weltminfter, at the lait election, affords a ftriking illuftration of 
this fubjeGt. In order to avoid a fimilar conteft to that of the pre- 
ceding year, in which the different candidates and their friends 
had {pent upwards of eighty thoufand pounds; and riot had ended 
io murder; a compromife was agreed to by the heads of the parties, 
which might be termed difgraceful, had it not prevented a dif- 
graceful eletion. Compromifes of a fimilar kind are frequently 
fettled by the ariftocratick leaders in different counties ; and whether 
the people are right or wrong in fubmitting to fuch compromifes, L 
am at a lofs to determine.’ 

We fhould gladly l2zy before our readers feveral other ex- 
tracts from this part of the work, which we are certain would 
be highly acceptable; and, in particular, we could with to 
quote what Mr. F. fays refpecting the mede to. be purfued for 
obtaining a parliamentary reform, and an equal and trequent 
reprefentation ; which, as he well remarks, © appeared a much 
more difficlt work in France previous to the Revolution, 
than it now appears in Britain :’ but thefe extras would lead 
us beyond our limits. We mutt therefore proceed to that part of 
the autbor’s work, which treats of ecclefiaftical matters. This 
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contains a moft able vindication of the proceedings of the French 
legiflators, and a clear and ftriking difplay of the many bene- 
fits derived from the new fyftem ; efpecially in what concerns 
the method of appointing and paying the minifters of the church ; 
the abolition of tithes; the equitable diftribution of the reve- 
nues among the different orders of the clergy ; the care taken 
to enforce refidence; and the terms of admiffion into the 
church. 

In difcuffing the queftion, whether ecclefiaftical revenues 
are public property, which Mr. F. decides in the affirmative, 


he makes an ingenious remark, that we think well deferves 


the attention of all who are interefted in the decifion : 

‘ It is unneceflary to revert to the diftinctions I have pointed out 
in ecclefiattical property ; Jet me atk a few queflions refpecting the 
whole. Has not the Proteftant church of England, for upwards of 
two centuries paft, held in poffeflion property, the greater part of 
which was exprefsly defigned for the maintainance of a Popith 
church? This is fuch a ferious matier, that it furely mutt ftrike 
home to the bofoms, more particularly of our dignified clergy. 
How is it poflible that the mitres of our prelates fhould fit eafy on 
their moft reverend, and right reverend heads, or the different or- 
ders of the clergy fhould, with fuch fcrupulous confciences as they 
are well known to poflefs, enjoy their various prefermerts, unlefs 
it is upon thefe general priaciples, that the itate has the undoubted 
right to regulate, change, alter, or model the church; and to 
apply its property asin its wifdom it may fee fit? If this is not ad- 
mitted, an inff#ference, which fome men would do well to con- 
fider, is un Cite our clergy, one and all, from the Arch- 
bifhop of Cinterbury through the different ranks, are fpiritual 
ufurpers, in poffeffion of property originally defigned for other per- 
fons, and for different purpofes,’ 

Of the good effects which have attended the abolition of 
tithes in France, Mr. F. produces a proof which will give 
pleafure to every benevolent and religious mind, duly fenfible 
how much the efficacy of a clergyman’s inftructions depends 
on harmony and good-will between him and his parifhioners. * 

‘ In France, the impofition of tithes is for ever abolithed ; the 
people have already experienced the happy effects of being relieved 
from the oppreffion. During the lJaft autumn, the hufbandmen in 
feveral parithes began their harveft in a manner expreflive of their 
gratitude both to God and to the National Aflembly. ‘Their 
paftors accompanied them cto the field. T’e Deum and other an- 












—-- 


* Another fignal initance of the tendency of the French revolu- 
tion to promote peace and good-will among mankind, appears ia 
civil matters alfo. ‘The conciliatory tribunals, or courts of arbi- 
tration, for Paris, lately reported that, out of eight thoufand and 
fix caufes fubmitted to their jurifdiétion, they had accommodated 
four thoufand two hundred and fifty-nine. 
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thems were performed, and the grateful effufions of the heart af- 
cended to heaven in praifes and thankfgivings. The moft thankful 
acknowledgments were made to their legiflators, by whofe wife and 
merciful decrees every one was about to reap the fruits of his Ja- 
bour, happy that he could now call the whole produce of his field 
his own. Mbofic, and dancing, and innocent feitivity, difplayed 
through the parifh the felicity of the inhabitants. Is there an 
Englifhman who reads this account but muit earneftly hope that 
the period is not far diftant, when 4s countrymen shall enjoy fimi- 
Jar felicity, and exprefs their feelings in the fane grateful and de- 
votional manner!’ 

To the plain and fimple conditions required of thofe who are 
candidates for admiffion, or for benefices in the French church, 
Mr. Flower oppofes the terms exacted by our own * operofe 
ecclefiaftical eftablifhment*,”’ viz. fubfcription to the thirty-nine 
articles and to the book of common prayer. He dcemontirates 
at fome length, and by the moft forcible arguments, the evil 
tendency of this practice, and its abfolute nullity to anfwer the 
end originally intended. Inftead of the one Calvinittical fenfe, 
in which the articles were originally compiled, they have been 
fince fubfcribed in no lefs than thirteen different fenfes. * Strange 
as it may feem, a Calviniftic clergyman is now a rarity in the 
church ; and though every bifhop muft have fub{cribed feveral 
times before his confecration, we have had Arminians, and 
Arians if not Socinians, but not one Calvinift on the Epifcopal 
bench fince the days of good bifhop Beveridge.” The weak- 
nefs and duplicity of fome of the equivocations, and mental 
refervations, ufed by the different clafles of fub{cribers, are here 
ably expofed. Speaking of one of thefe ingenious refinements, by 
which it has been difcovered that the articles were not intended 
to exclude all thofe who do not literally believe every propofition 
contained in them, but only to keep out of the church, papilts, 
anabaptifts, puritans, and the enemies to epifcopacy, Mr. 
Flower remarks : 

‘Upon thefe principles, Dr. Prieftley himfelfhas only to overcome 
his averfion to the epifcopal part of the conftitution, and he may, 
notwithitanding his rooted difbelief of almoft every article the church 
inculcates, fubfcribe to all, and be one of her very orthodox mem- 
bers. What we fhould think of the Doétor in fuch a cafe, I will 
not pretend to fay, but what he has given us leave to think of him, 
we may fee by referring to the 13th of his letters to the inhabitants 
of Birmingham, in which he makes ufe of a word which | do not 
think proper to repeat.’ 

On one of the leading do&trines, which conftitutes a diftin- 





* Soit is ftyled by Mr. Burke. See our Review for April laft, 
P. 445- 
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uifhed part of this fub{cription, we meet with fome juft and 
Fively ftrictures : 


* Leaving this point,’ (viz. the difpute whether the articles are 
to be underftood in a Calviniftical or Arminian fenfe,) ¢ I muft ad- 
vert to another, which has been attended with many difficulties 
among thofe who are otherwile agreed ; [ mean the doctrine of the 
Trinity as explained, I thould have faid perplexed, in the two 
creeds; the Nicere and the Athanafian, and in which fkilful dife 
putants have found direct contraditions. It is to the latter of thofe 
creeds | fha!l confine my remarks. 

‘ With refpect to the creed itfelf, its very appearance is in a mokt 
“© queftionable ihape.’’ If we believe the generality of learned men, 
it bears a falfehood on the face of it: they inform us it was never 
written by St. Athanalius, and furely they are right, for no Saing 
could ever have prefumed to explain a myftertous doctrine in fuch 
a manner as only to involve it in ‘* darknefs vifible 5” and enjoin the 
unwavering belief of fuch an explanation, under the moit dreadful 
denunciations of everlafting damnation. It is not to be wondered 
at, that our great men in the church have been alarmed at fub- 
{cribing the creed, and that their con{ciences have fet their inge- 
nuity to work to help them out of the dilemma of damning thofe 
who, in their better judgments, they believe are faved. 

‘ Amongit the various champions of orthodoxy in the prefent day, 
I believe no one will difpute the zeal of Dr. Horfley, Bithop of St, 
David’s (Dr. Prieftiey’s Bithop). In the former part of a controverfy 
which has lately engaged the attention of the public, ic muft be ac- 
knowledged, that amidft the hard blows which the prelate gave the 
philofopher, be ftill difplayed an unufual degree of candour, in ex- 
prefiing his firm opinion that his opponent would finally be faved, 
This appeared rather extraordinary, as fuch a declaration was fa 
different from that which he had repeatedly fubfcribed. He was 
charged with the inconfiilency. His Lordfhip waxed warm; but 
after all his epifcopal airs, the heretical Dottor at laft compelled 
him to confefs, that he difapproved of the damnatory claufcs of the 
Athanafian creed, and that he only fubfcribed to the dottrine con- 
tained init. In other words, as a divine of his own church will 
inform him, ‘* By fubfcribing the whole creed he meant only the 


middle and uct beth ends.”” Vo which the fame Divine adds, ** By 


parity of reafon, other men may fubfcribe to oth ends, and not to 
the middle.” Well might a noble author obferve, refpecting 
the bifhop’s prevarication; ‘* No impofition on the underftand- 
ing Can appear to me to be more grols, than to pretend to fupport 
fuch an extravagance.” 

‘ As to the uncharitable claufes of the creed, they feem to have 
been reprobated by the mof eminent men in thechurch. Chilling- 
worth oblerves, ‘* That the damning fentences in St. Athanafius’s 
creed, (as we are made to fubfcribe it,) are falfe; and alfo ina 
high degree prefumptuous and {chifmatical.” ** Indeed,” fays Bi- 
fhop Taylor, ** it feems to me very hard, to put uncharitablenefs 
jato the creed, and fo to make it become as an article of faith; 
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though perhaps this very thing was no faith of Athanafius. 
Archbifhop Tillotfon withed the church was well rid of the creed *. 
Many of our modern dignitaries, it is well known, diflike every 

art of it, and I believe there is hardly a clergyman to be found, 
who will be bold enough to attempt a vindication of its damnatory 
fentences: and yet all thefe men have folemnly fubfcribed the 
whole of it, and it is {till ordered to be read, thirteen times every 
year, in every parifh church in England and Ireland.’ 


Out of fifty thoufand of the clergy, who are fuppofed to have 
fubfcribed the articles fince the paffing of the act of Uniformity ¢, 
Mr. Flower, by a computation grounded on the authority of 
Bifhop Burnet, calculates that not more than two thoufand have 
fubfcribed in the genuine original meaning of the compilers ; 
and from the manner in which he addrefles them, he feems to 
think that even the clergy of this clafs, the Calviniftical, can- 
not, in the prefent day, fubfcribe with a perfectly fufe con- 
{cience: 

« But, gentlemen, the queftion at prefent is not, what were the fen- 
timents of the reformers, but what are your own fentiments concern- 
ing your fub{cription? You have folemnly, in the prefence of that 
God, who fearches the heart, and who abhors all prevarication— 
in the prefence of his holy angels—in the face of the church—de- 
clared your ** unfeigned affent and confent to a// and every thing 





‘ * Hints, &c. fubmitted to the ferious attention of the clergy, 
nobility, and gentry, newly affociated ; faid to be written by his 
43race the Duke of Grafton, p. 33, 34.’ For our account of this 
publication, fee vol. ii. p. 343. New Series. 

+ Of the indecent precipitation with which this aét, (the bafis 
and authority on which fubfcription is founded,) was carried into 
execution, Mr. Flower gives a ftriking picture from Bifhop Burnet’s 
hiflory of his own times ; and he clofes the account with the follow- 
ing fhort obfervations from the great and good Mr. Locke: ‘* Bar- 
tholomew day was fatal to our church and religion, by throwing out 
avery great number of worthy, learned, pious, orthodox divines. 
So great was the zeal in carrying on this church affair, and fo blind 
the obedience required, thatif you compute the time of pafling this 
act, with that allowed for the clergy to fubfcribe the book of com- 
mon-prayer thereby eftablifhed, you will find it could not be printed 
and diftributed, fo as that ome man in forty could have /een and read 
the book they did fo perfeétly affent and confent to.” 

The unrelenting cruelty with which the act was afterward en- 
forced, forms a perfec contraft to the conduét of the French legif- 
Jators. In England, the ejeéted minifters, to the number of two 
thoufand, were left without a fhilling, and were even prevented, 
by farther perfecution, from procuring a fubfiftence for themfelves 
hy their own labours out of the church. In France, the legiflators 
have not only charged the nation with the debts of the clergy, 
amounting to four millions fterling, but have appropriated the fum 
of three millions fterling for their penfions. 
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contained in the articles and in the book of common-prayer.” For- 
give me for prefuming to zfk you, (or rather fof requefting you to 
afk yourfelves,) on fovery important a fubject—Do you unfeignedly 
give this affent and confent to a//l and every thing ? What, is there 
mot one propofition in al] the thirty-nine articles—Not one thing in 
the whole book of common-prayer—Not one /entiment either in the 
office of baptifm, or in that of vifiting the fick, or in the burial fer- 
vice, as it is indifcriminately ufed—Not one apocryphal leffon which 
you are ordered to read—Not a f/ingle thing in the whole liturgy 
which you difapprove, and to which you do not give this affent and 
confent? Impoffible! You muft diffent from and difapprove of 
many things, becaufe you are poffefied of common fenfe, common 
honeity, and common chriftianity.’ 


Mr. Flower thus clofes his arguments againft this unwife, 
pernicious, and difhonourable practice. 


‘ Let us now draw the neceffary conclufion from the evidence 
we have produced; and fhocking as it muft be to the feelings of 
every friend to truth or virtue, the fact muft be declared, that the 
heavy charge, grofs prevarication, lies on the whole body of the 
clergy. Yes, gentlemen, whatever office you may hold in the 
church, from an archbifhop to a curate—whatever you call your- 
felves ; Calvinifts or Arminians, Arians or Socinians, Trinitarians 
or Unitarians--High churchmen or Low churchmen; Methodifts, 
Awakened clergy, Gofpel preachers, or Rational preachers—If you 
have declared that you unfeignedly believe what you do not unfeign- 
edly believe, there is one indiétment to which you muit all plead 
guilty ; you have entered into the church at that door by which An- 
nanias and Sapphira were turned out; you are prevaricators in the 
fight of God ; and as Jong as you continue in the church, holding 
any office or emolument whatever, by virtue of a declaration which 
ae Hf not fully affent to, religious prevarication refts upon your 
ouls!!!? 

When Mr. F. comes to treat of the extenfion of religi- 
ous liberty in France, he apprehends that his own words 
would convey but a feeble idea of the admiration and gratitude 


‘ due to * that aflembly, which has exalted toleration to its pre- 


fent height of glory.’ 


‘ Upon fuch a topic, I lament I cannot fufficiently exprefs my 
feelings: I muft borrow the language of one of thofe extraordinary 
men, who feems to have been endowed with an Angelic intelli- 
gence, who in profe as well as in poetry ranged ‘* beyond the vifible 
diurnal {phere ;” and who one would imagine forefaw not only the 
revolution which has recently taken place, but the furprize and 
difmay which it excites in furrounding nations. ‘* Methinks (fays 
the great Milton) I fee in my mind a noble and puiflant nation 
roufing herfelf like a ftrong man after fleep, and shaking her invin- 
cible locks: methinks I fee her as an eagle mueing her mighty 
youth, and kindling her undazzled eyes at the full mid-day 
beam; unfcaling her long abufed fight at the fountain itfelf of 
heavenly radiance ; while the whole noife of timorous and flocking 
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birds, with thofe alfo that love the twilight, flutter about amazed 
at what fhe means, and in their envious gabble, prognofticate no- 
thing but fects and fchifms.” 

The pleafing account of the happy effe&s produced by this 
liberal and enlarged fyftem of toleration, muft be perafed with 
fatisfaction and joy by every one who values the name and pri- 
vilege of a Proteftant: 

‘ The firft privilege which the diffenters from the eftablithed 
church have been eager to embrace is, The public profeflion of 
their religion. In the growing negle& of public worfhip in this 
country, proceeding from a variety of unhappy caufes, this pri- 
vilege may, by many, be lightly efteemed. Thofe alfo, who attend 
divine fervice principally from education or cuftom, cannot form 
any proper eflimation of what affords them fo little pleafure. But 
thofe happy few, who find in the fervice of their God, duty and 
privilege equally united, need not to be told how great the blefling 
is of religious affemblies. T’o fuch perfons I fhall make no apo- 
logy for giving rather a minute account of the opening of one or 
two places of worfhip in a country, which, previous to the revolu- 
tion, fuffered no re'igion but what was eltablithed. 

‘ The firft church which I thall notice, is that which was opened 
at Duokirk, an account of which, although it has already appeared 
in one of our public prints, is too valuable, not to be ftill more 
extenfively circulated. The writer thus exprefles himfelf: ‘* We 
now begin to enjoy the beit benefits of the new conftitution, in the 
exercife of our own worfhip. On Sunday laftan Englith Proteftant 
church was opened here, an object that has been long in contem- 
plation, but never before accomplithed. ‘The number of Prote- 
ftants in this place is very great; the church was fo full, that many 
ftood in the pafflage throughout the fervice, while others returned 
for want of room. We have every appearance of forming a large 
and refpectable fociety, forthe plan that is adopted has in view 
the-union of all Proteftants; Epifcopalian, Prefbyterians, or other 
diffenters. The church of England fervice is made ufe of, reformed 
upon the plan of the late Dr. Clarke, Redtor of St. James’s, in 
which the exceptionable paflages of the common-prayer are omitted. 
It isa plan that gives general fatisfaction, and many of all parties 
intereft themfelves greatly in the caufe. The National Affembly 
has provided very generoufly for thofe who diffent from the efta- 
blithed church. All feéts have the liberty of conduéting baptifms, 
Marriages, and burials, according to their own forms, and a regi- 
fer of them is kept in the chamber of the tribunal *.”’ 

* In the fame town another church has been opened by a clergy- 
man of the church of England, in which the common fervice is 
ufed. A miftake was, however, made, which, as it was the firft of 
the kind in France, I with it may be the laft, The minifter, un- 
luckily, brought over fome of his high church prejudices with him, 
and attempted to fow his tares amongit the wheat, by urging fome 

* * Extraét of a Letter from Dunkirk, dated Avguft 10, 1791. 
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of the congregation not to be married by their own minifter, Se. 
caufe he was not ordained by a bifhop. ‘This wife admonition was 
treated as it deferved, and ferved only to create a {mile. I have 
thought it right to mention this circumftance, as Iam a moft fincere 
friend to the {pread of Chriftianity, under any of its forms. Any 
thing of religion is better than indolence, vice, and that ftupideft 
of all ftupid ignorance, attachment to prejudices decaufe they are 
prejudices. With my beft wifhes, therefore, of fuccefs to any of 
the clergy of the church of England, who may endeavour to {pread 
the reformed religion in France, I have only to exprefs my hope, 
that they will carefully avoid the blunder of their Dunkiré 
brother. 

‘ In the fame town there are a number of Quakers, who have 
Jately opened a place for religious worfhip, which I am informed is 
refpectably attended. 

* At Bologne /ur /a mer, an Englith church has lately been open- 
ed: the minifter preached his firit fermon from thofe appofite words 
in Revelations, chapter iii. verfe 8. ‘* Behold I have fet before 
thee an open door, and no man can fhut it.” 


To the foregoing fpecimen of the indulgence granted to 
Englifh proteftants in the provinces, we fhall add Mr. Flower’s 
account of the opening of one of the French proteftant churches 
in the capital, of which be himfelf was a witnefs: 

¢ Amongtit the various reforms which have been made in the re- 
ligious eftablifhmentr, is that of reducing the number of parithes, 
confequently of churches. Every body knows that in the Catholic 
countries, there are numbers of churches more than are neceflary. 
At Paris, there are eighteen which have been fhut up, and adver- 
vertifed.either for fale, or hire, to any religious community. The 
Proteitants at Paris, as foon as toleration was granted them, loft no 
time in aflembling themfelves together; their firft meetings were 
held in a fpacious room in one of the hotels; this was found too 
fmall; as foon therefore as the churches were to be difpofed of, 
they hired one for their greater convenience, and for condudting 
their worfhip in a more public manner. The church fixed upon, 
was that of St. Louis de Lowvre, a handfome oval building, formerly 
ufed by Louis the Fourteenth, and fituated clofe to the palace of 
the Thuilleries, as well as co that of which it bears the name. A 
few days previous to its being opened, notice was given to the de- 

artment, who iffued proclamations to the people, exhorting them 
to conduct themfelves like citizens of a free and enlightened nation. 
In this proclamation it was eflerted, that the liberty now granted 
to the Proteitants was not a matter of favour, it was only the re- 
ftoration of a right of which they had been long deprived. As this, 
however, was the firft time of an aflembly of Proteftants meeting 
for public worfhip, for this century pafl, and as their place of 
meeting was a church which had been uniformly devoted to the 
eftablifhed fervice, it was thought proper to order a detachment of 


the national guards to prevent any difturbance; a precauiaes 
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ghich though prudent, was afterwards found unneceflary*. It 
yas Susday the twenty-fecond of May, which was devoted to this 
triumph of reafon, philofophy, liberty, and religion. 

‘ Previous to my entering the church, I obferved the following 
infcriptions on the front of it: 


L’an de Fefus Chrifi7g1. Le fecond de la liberté. 
Edifice confacré @ un culte religieux, par une focieté particuhere. 
Parx ev Liperre’ t, 


‘On entering the church, I perceived that piety and prudence 
had united to prepare the place fuicable for the audience. The 
pictures, with other inftruments of idolatry, had been removed, but 
their vacancies were all filled with fomeching ufeful and edifying. 
Over the main altar were placed The ten commandments of God; 
and in diferent parts the Lord’s prayer, the Apoffle’s creed, the 
Declaration of the rights of man, and the Duties of the citizen. I 
had taken my ftation only a few minutes, before the church (which 
conveniently holds about feven hundred people) was compiecely 
crouded. I was afterwards informed, many hundreds went away, 
who were not able to gain admittance. 

‘Jt may not, perhaps, be ufelefs to inform fome of my readers, 
that the manner in which the French Proteitants conduct their wor- 
fhip, is fomething between that of the members of the ettablith- 
ment, and the diflenters in this country, and what fome may think 
enimprovement on both. ‘They have their liturgy, containing fer- 
vices for the oflices of baptifm, marriage, &c. and various forms of 
prayer, but they are by no meansconfinedto them. Their confef- 
fion of faith and catecnifm are calviniftical, and the French Pro- 
teftants have in general been, what are called moderate Calvinifis. 
The firft part of the fervice (performed by the clerk) confifted in 
reading the Scriptures, and in finging, the latter accompanied by 
theorgan. ‘Lhe eighth chapter of the firft book of Kings, and the 
fecond chapter of St. Luke, were among other portions of Scrip- 
ture read; and the eighty-fourth and the hundred and twenty- 
fecond pfalms were fung on the occafion. A circumftance, which 
though many may think trifling, gave me fo much pleafure that I 
cannot help mentioning it. It being the firft time of afflembling in 
this pablic manner, there was a fcarcity of pfalm books. I per- 
celved many lending their books to others, at the fame time with- 
Out inconvenience to themfelves. They had the pfalms perfect in 
their hearts, and fang them with their lips, without difficulty. 
Many, I doubt not, then prefent, had made the Pfalms of David 
their fongs in the houfe of their pilgrimage. The ten command- 
ments were read, during which the minifter (Monf. Marron) af- 
cenced the pulpit. After finging another pfalm, he offered up a 
prayer expreilive of gratitude to the Deity for the mercies then 
Vouchfafed, and entreating his prefence and blefling. ‘The fermon 
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‘* How would our populace in many parts of the kingdom behave, 
were the churches to be let to the Prefbyteriaps ?? 

‘ t The two latter fentences are ordered to be placed on the front 
of every church which is not of the eftablifhment.’ 
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was then preached from Romans, chapter xiii. verfe 12. The night 
is far foent, the day is at hand: let us, therefore, caft off the works 
of darkne/s, and let us put on the armour of light. Inftead of enter. 
ing into the particulars of the difcourle, | fhall only obferve that 
the occafion was great, and the preacher well qualified to improve 
it. He thewed himfelf the philofopher, the patriot, the orator, and 
the Chriltian. Afier the fermon, which lafted upwards of an hour, 
(I believe every hearer thought it a fhort one,) followed what is 
called the long prayer, in which the miniiter, after again exprefling 
the moft grateful praifes and thank{givings to God for the peculiar 
favours of the day, poured forth the mott earneit petitions for the 
welfare and profperity of the French empire; for the National Af. 
fembly ; for the King, the Queen; the Departments ; the muni- 
cipalities ; the citizens; for the completion, and the ftability of the 
conftitution. During the fermon, I cocld not but admire the pe. 
culiar animation of the preacher, and the fixed attention of the au- 
dience. But during the prayer, both preacher and hearers were {fo 
uncommonly affected, that I believe there were few perfons, Pro. 
teftants or Catholics, but were in tears. When the prayer was 
concluded, the belief was read, and two children were baptifed, 
The whole fervice concluded by finging a paraphrafe on the prayer 
of Simeon; ‘* Lord, now letteft thou thy iervant depart in peace, 
according to thy word, for mine eyes have feen chy falvation;” and 
furely never were words more applicable, from the time they were 
firft uttered by the aged faint in the temple, when he embraced the 
infant Saviour in his arms, than on the prefent occafion. If cor- 
rupt flatefmen {mile at this relation, and attempt to turn it into 
ridicule—Avaunt, ye enemies of mankind, you cannot enter into 
our feelings! an attempt to convey them to you, would be equally 
vain, as an attempt to convey the harmony cf founds to the deaf, or 
the beauty of colours to the blind. But I make no doubt that fome 

erfons, from perufing this account, faint and imperfect as it is, 
will feel a lame glowing in their hearts fimilar to that which filed 
the fouls of the Paris audience, and which will conftrain them to 
break forth in the language of gratitude; Bleed be God for th 
French Revolution. 

‘ The collection at the doors for the poor (which always con- 
cludes the fervice of the foreign proteftant churches) amounted 
upwards of fixty pounds fterling. I had on my return the pleafure 
of converfing with feveral perfons Catholics as well as Proteftants, 
and the fatisfaction of the former feemed as complete as that of the 
Jatter. I fhall only add that the devotion of the day was nota 
fudden blaze, extinguifhed almoft as foon as it was kindled. The 
church continued in the moft flourifhing fate, and when the facra 
ment was adminiftered, the number of communicants was upwards 
of one hundred and fifty.’ 


From neceffity, we here clofe our account of this publication; § 
and we clofe it with regret, when we reflect how {mall a pro- 
portion the extracts which we have produced, copious as the 


are, bear to the many excellent remarks that we have ied 
obli 
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obliged to fupprefs. Our regret, however, is greatly diminith- 
ed by our confidence that, of thofe who are at all interefted in 
‘es of this nature, there will be very few who will not 
he whole of a work, which we do not hefitate to rank 
with the beft productions that have appeared in this country, 


on the fubject of the French Revolution. , ae 
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Art. X. Statiftical Account of Scotland. Drawn up from the 
Communications of the Minilters of the different Parifhes. By 
Sir John Sinclair, Bart. 8vo. 2 Vols. pp. 518, and 583. 
12s. Boards. Cadell. 1792. 


TH! public fpirit, the activity, and the perfeverance, with 
which Sir John Sinclair has profecuted the important 
fubject of the prefent work, cannot be too highly commended. 
About two years ago, he firft circulated, among the clergy of 
Scotland, a variety of queries for the purpofe of elucidating 
the natural hiftory and political ftate of that country. His 
original defign was to have extracted, from their returns, a 
eneral ftatiftical view of North Britain:—but he found fo 
many ufeful facts and important obfervations in the anfwers 
fent to him by the feveral minifters, refpecting their particular 
parifhes, that he refolved to publifh each report feparately, 
with the name of its author. The firft volume contains an 
account of fifty-three, and the fecond of fifty, parifhes. Eighe 
more volumes will finifh the political furvey of Scotland; and 
the whole work will not, in price and bulk, exceed the topo- 
graphical accounts of many individual counties of England, 

The analyfis of the ftatiftical account of a parochial diftria, 
tranfmitted by this refpectable author to the clergy of Scotland, 
was admirably well calculated to ferve as a key to inquiry; 
containing, under nearly one hundred different heads, every 
queftion of importance, refpeéting the actual ftate of the parifh, 
whether phyfical or moral; and likewife every queftion re- 
{pecting the proper means of improving both to the beft ad- 
vantages As a fpecimen of the work, we fhall infert part of 
the account of the parifh of Port Patrick, drawn up by the 
Rev. Mr. John M‘Kenzie, minifter of that parith. | 

‘ Portpatrick is called in the old charters Port Montgomery, 
from a noble family of that name, who at one time poffeffed large 
tras of land on both fides of the Irifh Channel. They were en- 
nobled by the title of Earl Mount-Alexander, which became extin& 
in 1758. ‘They have now none of their Scots pofieflions remain- 
res “~ their reprefentatives ftill inherit a confiderable eftate in 
reiang, 

‘ It is probable that Portpatrick was the antient popular name of 


this place, and that the above family, when they became the pro- 
prietors, 
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prietors, had attempted to fet it afide, and to fubftitute their owg, 
‘This is one of the many monuments which prove, that in antieng 
times there flourifhed in Ireland a very eminent perfon of the name 
of Patrick. The veneration for this name muit have been very 
great, fince, even on this fide of the water, it has prevailed over 
that of Montgomery. 

© Situdtion and Surface.—The fituation of the town and parihh js 
well known, being the neareft point of the whole ifland of Grear 
Britain to Ireland, and the belt place for crofling from the one 
kingdom to the other, the pafluge being only twenty miles over, 
It is ficuated in the prefbytery of Stranraer and county of Wigton, 
The parith is of fmall extent, being only about three Scots miles 
fquare. The greater part is moor Jand, and it abounds with moffes, 
not only in the lower grounds, but even on the tops of fome of the 
higheft mountains, where the mofs is frequently fix or feven feet 
deep. The common fuel is peat, which is in fuch quantities, that 
from thirty to forty carts, drawn by two horfes each, are regularly 
employed during the fuinmer feafon in bringing peats to the neigh- 
bouring towns of Portpatrick and Stranraer. 

© Town of Portpatrick.—The town is admirably fituated. Ie 
enjoys a fouthern expoture, with a femicircle of hills on the north, 
which at the fame time defends it from a!] the cold winds, and 
concentrates the rays of the fun, fo that few places in the fame la. 
titude can boait of a warmer climate. The common water which 
pours from the hills is excellent; and there isa mineral weil, which 
has been found of fervice in common, but particularly in flomachic 
diforders. But above all, the fea-bathing is admirable. ‘The 
water is peculiarly ftrong, and the tide rifes to fuch a height clofe 
to the fhore, that a man, as well as a veffel, may be inftantly 
Jaunched into any depth he pleates. In fhort, no fituation can be 
better calculated for a watering place, fhould the rage for them 
continue to prevail as generally as at prefent. 

‘ The Harbour.—Formerly the harbour was a mere inlet between 
two ridges of rocks which advanced into the fea; the effect of this 
was, that as there is a prodigious weight of waters thrown in here 
when the wind blows upon the fhore, and as there was no elbow to 
protect a veilel, fhe was always ebliged, when fhe took the harbour, 
to run aground; and the next operation, which necefiarily follow- 
ed, was, that the whole inhabitants, men and women, ran down, 
and by main force, dragged her up the beach, out of the reach of 
the waves, which woua!d otherwife have dafhed her to pieces. This 
again had another effvct, that sone bot fat bottomed veflels could 
navigate here, It is but lately that two of thefe large flats, which 
had formerly been government packets, were to be feen on our 
fhore, as monuments of ancient barbarity. 

‘ Thefe were times of mifery, though the inhabitants were the 
happiett of mortals. ‘heir continued exertions in launching and 
drawing up their veffels, excited wonderful fpirits, which they 
knew how to recruit when exhaulted. very cay that a veiel 
either failed or arrived was a feilival. 

« There 
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‘ There is now on the fame fpot one of the fineft quays in Bri- 
tain, with a reflecting light-houfe; and inftead of a few flat- 
bottomed boats, above a dozen of trading veflels, of from 40 to 60 
tons, which fail and return regularly, befides a number of veflels 


which occafionally come from other ports. ‘The larger veffels are 
navigated at an average by fix men each*. ‘I’he light-houfe is 
particularly ufeful, and as there has long been another light-houfe 
on the Irifh fide, it renders the paflage, even in the darkeit night, 
convenient and comfortable, like a {treet well lighted on both fides. 
The fea rifes confiderably along this coaft. At low water you can 
walk round the point of the pier, which at high water is from ten 
to fifteen feet deep at the entrance. This being the narrowelt 
art of the Channel, has natusally the effet of accumulating the 
fluid upon the fhores, when there is a {well from a ftorm. What is 
farther deferving of remark is, that at Donaghadee, which is al- 
moft directly oppofite, the fea ebbs and flows near an haur fooner 
than at Portpatrick. ‘There are alfo (which is ftill more remarkable) 
fome particular parts of the coaft, well known to our feamen, more 
efpecially one about two miles from the fhore of Portpatrick, 
where the fame faét is obferved. Within three or four miles of the 
Irifh fhore, when the flood returns, there is a regular current which 
fets off ftrongly for the Mull of Galloway. It runs at the rate of 
feven knots an hour, and is fo forcible, that when the wind op- 
fes it, it exhibits, for a great way, the appearance of breakers. 
It is called the Race of Strangers, and is a very curious {pedtacle.’ 


Having fpoken of the packet-boats to Ireland, of the manu- 
factures, of the commerce, and particularly of the trade in Irifh 


cattle, Mr. M‘Kenzie proceeds as follows: 

* Fifberies.—A very extenfive fifhery might be eftablithed at Port- 
patrick, particularly of cod; as the Channel is there the narroweit, 
and the tide the ftrongeft, none but the healthieft and beft fifth caa 
live in it. The late Sir John Hunter Blair propofed the eftablith- 
ment of a fifhing company, and, had he lived, he would probably 
have effected it. After his death, fome fithermen came and plant- 
ed their lines, but the rapidity of the tide repeatedly carried them 
away. Unfortunately they had not fkill enough to increafe their 
anchorage, nor fagacity to difcover, that two ftone weight was 
heavier than one. 

‘ Population,—The return to the inquiries made by Dr. Webfter, 
regarding the population of the parith of Portpatrick, about forty 


ee ne. 
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* * At this, as well as at every ferry or paliege of great refort, 
there are a fet of people who make themfelves ufeful to paflengers, 
but who diftinguifh themfelves alfo by the impefitions which they 
practife. There are about twenty perfons of that defcription at 
Portpatrick, who are known by the name of the Rodbdery, from 
their fuppofed depredations on the public. They are abfolutely 
neceflary at this port, and another body of the fame fort are equally 
ferviceable on the other fide of the Channel; but the manner ia 
which their fees are exacted, particularly when they meet with any 
dificulty in the payment, is rather harfh and difsgrecable.” 
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years ago, was gst fouls. It has fince. confiderably increafed.. [¢ 
appears from an enumeration recentiy made, that there are in the 
country part of the parifh, 484, and in the town, 512 fouls, fo 
that the whole population amounts to ¢96, being an addition, in 
that fpace of time, of 445 fouls. 

‘ The births, deaths, and marriages, as entered in the parith 
regilter, for the laft eight years, are as follows: ’ 


Years. Births. Deaths. Marriages, 
1783 _ 26 -- 13 — 5 
1784 — 25 18 — 9 
ee ee. pee ep fe 
1786 31 — 16 — 9g 
ee SO. i a Be. ae 
1788 — 50 —- 16 — 8 
ees ge ge: em ig 
1790 — 31 —_ 21 — 9 


© Rent of the Parifh—About the year 1761, the whole parith 
was valued, for the purpofe of afcertaining the amount of the 
teind, or the value of the tythes, and it was then eftimated at 4721. 
fterling. But as the increafe has fince been very confiderable, the 
land rent alone is about 1cool. per annum; the town rent is at 
leaft zool. more; the dues of anchorage, and a duty of 2d. per 
head on all cattle and horfes exported or imported, payable to the 
Blair family, may alfo bring in about 1201. fo that the rent of the 
parifh is rather better than 1300l. a year. 

* Stipend.—The fipend has lately received an augmentation, 
and now yields about ol. ayear, with the addition of a manfe, 
and a glebe of about twelve or thirteen acres. ‘The church was 
built anno 1629, and has lately been repaired. Sir John Hunter 
Blair is patron. At prefent there are but three heritors in the 
parifh. ‘There are feldom above twelve perfons on the poor’s lift. 
The funds for the maintenance of the poor arife chiefly from 
weekly collections at the church door, and cannot be calculated at 
more than 10). per annum. 

‘ Language.—'The names of places in this parifh are faid to be of 
Gaelic original, but no perfon living remembers the time when 
that language was froken here, It is, however, more than pro- 
bable, as Portpatrick was included in the ancient kingdom of Gal- 
loway, it was of confequence inhabited by a tribe of the Celts. 

© Antiquities and Natural Curiofity.—'The caftle of Dunfkey is 
the only remarkable building in the parifh. It ftands upon the 
brink of a tremendous precipice on the edge of the Irifh fea, and 
has been fecured on the land fide by a ditch and draw-bridge, the 
remains of which are flill vifible. It was certainly built as a place 
of fecurity againft fudden incurfions in the days of violence, and in 
former times muit have been eafily defended. A cave in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dunfkey ought alfo to be mentioned, on account of 
the great veneration in which it is held by the people. At the 
change of the moon (which is fi1il confidered with fuperttitious re- 
verence), it is ufeal to bring, even from a great diltance, infirm 
perions, and particularly ricketty children, whom they often fup- 
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fe bewitched, to bathe in a ftream which pours from the hill, 


and then drv them ia the cave. 
© The Cairnpat, which rifes 800 feet above the level of the fea, 


and is fuppofed to be the fecond or third mountain in Galloway, 
merits a!fo to be noticed. It bears all the marks of having been a mi- 
litary ftauon, being furrounded by three ftone walls or intrench- 
ments, with very ample fpaces between them, and commands a 
rofpest of Loch Rvan and of Luce Bay, which form the peninfula 
jn which Portpatrick is fituated; England alfo, the Ifle of Man, 
Ireland, and part of the Highlands of Scotland, are feen rifing at 
a diftance.’ ; 

From the above extract, thofe cf our readers, who have not 
vifited the north, may form a tolerably exact notion of a Scot- 
tifh parifh. 

One advantage, already refulting from Sir John Sinclair’s 

exertions, feconded by the difinterefted zeal of the clergy of 
Scotland, is to afcertain, more accurately than has ever hitherto 
been done, the thriving ftate of that country. In fifty parifhes, 
taken indifcriminately, there appears to be an increafe of po- 
ulation fince 1755 amounting to upward of 10,500 fouls; 
which will give 400,000 for the total increafe in lefs than forty 
years, in the whole country; and will make the whole popu- 
Jation amount to 1,700,000 perfons. 

We moft ardently wifh that this great and ufeful undertak- 
ing may be concluded as fuccefsfully as it has hitherto been 
carried on; not doubting that even more beneficial confe- 
quences will refult from it, than are yet forefeen by its 
warmeft promoters. ‘There are long cblivicus ages of the 
world, in which the human mind feems to have remained in 
torpid inactivity; there are other periods, in which the faculties 
of man awaken in full vigour; and, as if refrefhed by a long 
and undifturbed repofe, exert themfelves with a redoubled 
energy: the times in which we live certainly belong to the 


latter defcription. Gil .¥ 





Art. Xl. Yranfadions of the Royal Irifo Academy, M.DCC.LXXXIX, 
[ Article concluded from p.71.] 
Hayne given an account of the feveral articles under the 
head of SCIENCE, we now proceed to thofe which are 
clafled under POLITE LITERATURE, and ANTIQUITIES. 
The firit of thefe departments contains three articles. 
Thoughts on the Hiftory of Alphabetic Writing. By Michael 
Kearney, D.D. M.R.LA. and of the Etrufcan Academy of 
Cortona. 
_ The utility of the art, which engages Dr. Kearney’s atten- 
tion, is fuch, that perhaps it is not wonderful to find both 
Rey. Jury 1792. Xx heathens 
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heathens and Chriflians who have afcribed its origin to divine 
power. Dr. K., however, is not onc of thofe who trace it to 
Adam, ner even, with more moderation, to the time of the pro- 
mulgation of the Mofaic law. [lis opinion is that which is 
moft prevalent, viz. that a fuccefiiton of inventive powers 
might have raifed it from the loweft beginning to the moft 
altonifhing excellence. Still, he ob(erves, though much inge- 
nuity and erudition have been exerted in detailing the gradual 
expanfion of this art, feveral chafms in the progreflion feem to 
remain. To fill up thefe, and to exhibit a connected hiftory 
of alphabetic writing, are the objects of the prefent paper. 

Dr. K.’s remarks are very few, and fhort. After mention- 
ing the opinion of Warburton, that alphabetic letters, which, 
at firft, were the reprefentation of things, came in procefs of 
time to denote founds; and afterward, according to Mr. Go- 
guet, were ufed to denote * fyllables, or the more compound 
elements of words :’ he adds, 

‘ To this fyllabic alphabet, it appears to me, that one entirely 
compofed of confonants fucceeded. ‘The mind being now accuf- 
tomed to analyfis, the refolution of words into fyllables would in 
time be followed by that of fyllables into their component elements, 
But the variety of fyllabic founds chiefly arifing from organic arti- 
culations or confonants; and the number of vowels or fimple 
breathings being few, men would be contented to give marks to 
the firft, leaving the others to be furnifhed by the reader, This 
conjecture becomes more probable, if, according to the opinion of 
Lord Monboddo, fyllables in the primzval languages contained, 
each only one confonant. It is alfo fupported by, and accounts for 
the nature of the Hebrew and fome other oriental alphabets, 
which have no charatters denoting vowels, the Maforetic punétua- 
tion being novel. In all the Weitern alphabets both confonants 
and vowels have letters appropriated to them; becaufe the art of 
writing was not imported from Afia into Europe, until the want of 
vowel marks had been found to be inconvenient. The addition of 
fuch marks brought this wonderful art to its prefent ftate of per- 
fection.’ 


Brief StriGures on certain Obfervations of Lord Minboddo re- 
|pedting the Greek Tenfes. By Arthur Browne, LL.D. Fele 
low of Trinity College, Dublin, &c. 

Dr. Browne prefaces his ftrictures with fome judicious re- 
marks on aorifts, or indefinites: 


‘ Aorifts, or indefinites,’ he obferves, ‘ are fometimes fo called 
becaufe they are ufed for many tenfes indifferently, pafts, prefents, 
and futures. Sometimes, becaufe they do not mark any precile 

oint of time when an aétion happened, but only exprefs that 
it did happen. Sometimes, becaufe the verb when ufed in thefe 
tenfes doth not expre/s whether the action fignified be perfected or 
imperfect. In this lait fenfe only is the word applied in the follow- 
ing 
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sno treatife, as by definite 1s meant the tenfe in which the verb ex- 
preffes the perfection of the action.’ 
On this head, he afterward adds: 


‘ In the meaning which I have affigned to indefinites Mr. Harris 
agrees with me, though in a different mode of expreflion, By an 
tadefinite tenfe he means a non-extended time; by a define, an 
extended time. Now the verb, exprefling the action, when ufed 
in its extended time or tenfe, expreffes the perfection or imperfec- 
tion of that action. When ufed in a non-extended time or tenfe, it 
exprefles neither. - I diftinguifh the tenfes by this attribute or con- 
fequence: he by their intrinfic nature: it comes to the fame thing. 
But we both differ from Dr, Beattie, who means by indefinites, 
tenfes which do not refer to any particular time; bv dvfnites thofe 
which do. Confequently he calls, 7 write, a definite; whereas 
Mr. Harris calls it, with me, an indefinite. For the fame reafon, 
according to his fyftem, I think he ought to have called Jwrote, a 
definite, at leaft in many inftances; becaufe very often to be in- 
telligible, it muft refer to a particular time, as appears from the 
preceding note. J have written to him, is intelligible, without re- 
ferring to any precife paft time, becaufe all it means to exprefs is 
before the prefent time, but J wrote is not intelligible unlefs fo re- 
ferred: and therefore I cannot agree to his application of the word, 
which refers it to a particular part of time, becaufe, as it appears 
tome, it would fometimes make the tenfes ufuaily called aoriits, to 
be called definites. For example, in the Greek language, the 
fecond aorift generally refers to a particular time, and therefore, in 
propriety of {peech, fhould change its name, and be called a defi- 
nite: and befides, the fame tenies might be definite or indefinite 
according to the words or fentences that followed them; all which, 
though it would make no material difference in mental reafoning, 
= occafion confufion, by deviating from the common ufe of 
words.’ 


Having thus defined the meaning in which he employs the 
term, aori/?, he proceeds to his ftrictures on Lord Monboddo’s 
opinions, 

Refpecting the tenfes of the Greek verb, Lord Monboddo 
has aflerted, and endeavoured to ftrengthen his opinion by the 
teftimony of fome antient grammarians, that the fecond future 
and the fecond aorift mean nothing different from the firft 
tenfes of the fame name; and are only old obfolete prefents 
and preter-imperfects, preferved after the verb was modernized, 
merely to vary and enrich the found of the language.—Dr. 
Browne feems willing to allow, though perhaps under fome 
limitations, that an oppofite opinion might be defended ; that 
Varying founds, without varying the fenfe, can never be an 
improvement of language: but he infifts, that if thofe various 
words have diftiné&t meanings, not only the variety of founds 
Will remain, but the language will be more definite, accurate, 
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and perfect. In this eflay, he endeavours to refcue the Greek 
language from the imputation of having diftinct founds without 
diverfity of meaning. He premifes that no rule can be adopted, 
with refpeét to the meaning of the Greek tenfes, without being 
liable to many exceptions ; fuch is the latitude in which their 
writers indulge themfelves in the ufe of them. 

He begins with the aorifts. Both of thefe, he allows, are 
often ufed as mere paft indefinites: but it is as certain, that the 
firft aorift has much more frequently a definite meaning than the 
fecond; the latter appearing, in nine inftances out of ten, to 
be ufed indefinitely; whereas it is obferved by grammarians, 
that the former is often more introduced to denote paft perfeé 
time, than their preterperfect tenfe itfelf. Hence he argues 
that its proper meaning is of a definite nature, and that it is 
not properly an aorift.—Dr. B. next proceeds to fhew that fuch 
a definite, as he conceives the firft aorift to be, was wanting in 
the Greek language, and is not fupplied by the preterperfec, 
He argues, from Dr. Clark, that the tenfe, ufually called pre- 
terperfect, does not properly exprefs fuch a time, but a dif- 
ferent one, which ought to ftamp it with a different name; it 
implying that the action has been done, and ftill continues to 
be done. He then adds, | 

‘ Have I explained my argument clearly? it is, that a peculiar 
fignification having been proved in the preterperfect, vulgarly fo 
called, viz. .’ at of a continuing action, and there being a philofo- 
phic time belonging to an action quite paft, and not now continued, 
there ought in vulgar grammar to be a tenfe exprefling fuch a time, 
and in Greek no tenfe can be found applicable to it but the firft 
aorift, which undoubtedly often exprefles a paft definite of fome 
kind or other, and therefore, without any force or violence, na- 
turally falls into that place. When it exprefies a paft definite, it 
muft mean either an action quite paft, or partly paft, but ftill conti- 
nuing. In the latter meaning it would be confounded with the 
preterperfect, from which Dr. Clark has refcued it for me. It ree 
mains therefore clear that the former muft be its meaning.’ 

Dr. B. adds feveral remarks in illuftration and confirmation 
of his idea; and concludes his paper with a few obfervations 
on the two future tenfes of the Greek language. To thofe 
who are interefted in difquifitions of this nature, we recom- 
mend the perufal of the eflay ; from which, though we occas 
fionally differ from the opinions contained in it, we have re- 
ceived pleafure. 


Evil Effects of Polytheifm on the Morals of the Heathens. By a 
young Gentleman, an Under-graduate in the Univerfity of 
Dublin, Communicated by the Rev. John Kearney, D.D. 


&c, 
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Thefe few obfervations do not contain, in our opinion, 
much that is worthy of remark or quotation. 





We next arrive at the ANTIQUITIES. 


Account of a fingular Cu/tom at METELIN, with fome Conjeures 
on the Antiquity of its Origin. By the Right Hon. James, 
Earl of Charlemont, Prefident R.J. A. 

Lord C. ‘prefaces his account with a moft rapturous and 
juxuriant defcription of Metelin, the antient Lefbos, the birth- 
place of Alceus, and of Sappho. We pafs over this confidera- 
tion, to extract the particulars of the very ftrange cuftom, by 
which the natives have contrived to render themfelves un- 


happy amid all the bounties of nature; 


‘ The women here feem to have arrogated to themfelves the de- 
partment and privileges of the men.—Contrary to the ufage of all 
other countries, the eldeft daughter here inherits, and the fons, like 
daughters every where elfe, are portioned off with {mall dowers, or, 
which is ftill worfe, turned out, pennylefs, to feek their fortune.— 
Ifa man has two daughters, the eldeft, at her marriage, is entitled 
to all her mother’s poffeffions, which are by far the greater part of 
the family eftate, as the mother, keeping up her prerogative, never 
parts with the power over any portion of what fhe had brought 
into the family, until fhe is forced into it by the marriage of her 
daughter, and the father is alfo compelled to ruin himfelf by adding 
whatever he may have fcraped together by his induftry.—The fecond 
daughter inherits nothing, and is condemned to perpetual celibacy. 
—She is ftyled a Calogria, which fignifes properly a religious wo- 
man or nun, and is in effect menial fervant to her filter, being em- 
ployed by her in any office fhe may think fit to impofe, frequently 
ferving her as waiting-maid, as cook, and often in employments 
fill more degrading. —She wears a habit peculiar to her fituation 
which fhe can never change, a fort of monattick drefs, coarfe, and 
of dark brown. One advantage however fhe enjoys over her fitter, 
that whereas the elder, before marriage, is never allowed to go 
abroad, or to fee any man, her neareft relations only excepted, the 
Calogria, except when employed in domettick toil, is in this re- 
Spec at perfect liberty. —But when the filter is married, the fitua- 
tion of the poor Calogria becomes defperate indeed, and is rendered 
Rill more humiliating by the comparifon between her condition and 
that of her happy miftrefs. The married filter enjoys every fort of 
liberty—the whole family fortune is her’s, and fhe fpends it as fhe 
pleafes—her hufband is her obfequious fervant—her father and 
mother are dependent upon her—the dreffes in the mot magnifi- 
cent manner, covered all over, according to the fafhion of the 
land, with pearls and with pieces of gold, which are commonly 
fequins; thus continually carrying about with her the enviabie 
marks of affluence and fuperiority, while the wretched Calogria 
follows her as a fervant, arrayed in fimple homefpun brown, 
and without the moft diftant hope of ever changing her condition, 
ouch a difpari:y may feem intolerable, but what will not cuftom 
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reconcile? Neither are the misfortunes of the family yet at an 
end—The father and the mother, with what little is left them, 
contrive by their induftry to accumulate a fecond little fortune, and 
this, if they fhould have a third daughter, they are obliged to give 
to her upon her marriage, and the fourth, if there fhould be one, 
becomes her Calogria; and fo on through all the daughters alter- 
nately. Whenever the daughter is marriageable, fhe can b 
cuftom compel the father to procure her a hufband, and the mother, 
fuch is the power of habit, is foolifh enough to join in teazing him 
into an immediate compliance, though its confequences mutt be 
equally fatal and reinous to both of them. From hence it happens 
that nothing is more common than to fee the old father and mother 
reduced to the atmoit indigence, and even begging about the flreets, 
while their unnatura! daughters are in afhuence; aod we ourfelves 
have frequently been fhewn the eldeft daughter parading it through 
the town in the greateft fplendour, while her mother and filer fol- 
Jowed her as fervanis, and made a melancholy part of her attendant 
train. 

‘ The fons, as foon as they are of an age to gain a livelihood, 
are turned out of the family, fome:imes with a fmall prefent or 
portion, but more frequently without any thing to fypport them; 
and thus reduced, they either endeavour to live by their labour, 
or, which is more ufua!, go on board fome trading veffel as failors 
or as fervants, remaining abroad till they have got together fome 
competency, and then return home to marry and to be henpecked. 
Some few there are who, taking advantage of the Turkith law, 
break throvgh this whimfical cuflom, who marry their Calogrias, 
and recain to themfelves a competent provifion; but thefe are ac- 
counted men of a fingular and even criminal difpofition, and are 
hated and defpifed as conformilts to ‘l'urkifh manners, and de- 
ferters of their native cuftoms; fo that we may fuppofe they are 
few indeed who have the boldnefs to depart from the manners of 
their countiy, to adopt the cuftoms of their detefted mafters, and to 
brave the contempt, the derifion, and the hatred of their neigh- 
bours and fellow-citizens. 

‘ Of all thefe extraordinary particulars I was informed by the 
Freech conful, a man of fenfe and of indifputable veracity, who 
had reided in this ifland for feveral years, and who folemnly 
aflured me that every circumiflance was true; but indeed our own 
obfervation left us without the leaft room for doubt, and the fingu- 
Jar appearance and deportment of the ladies fully evinced the truth 
of our friend’s relation. In walking through the town it is eafy to 
perceive, from the whimfical manners of the female paffengers, that 
the women, according to the vulgar phrafe, wear the breeches. 
They frequently flopped us in the ttreets, examined our drefs, in- 
terrogated us with a bold and manly air*, laughed at our foreiga 





‘ * In the nineteenth Epiftie of the firft book, Horace applies an 


epithet to Sappho which might with great aptnefs be given to her 
preient countrywomen::. ; 


“* Temperat Archilochi Mufam pede mafcula Sappho.” 
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garb and appearance, and fhewed fo little attention to that decent 
modefty, which is, or ought to be, the true characteriftick of the fex, 
that there is every reafon to fuppofe they would, in fpite of their 
haughtinefs, be the kindeft ladies upon earth, if they were not 
firistly watched by the Turks, who are here very numerous, and 
would be ready to punifh any tranfgreffion of their ungallant 
Jaws with arbitrary fines. But nature and native manners will 
often baffie the efforts even of tyranny. In all their cuftoms thefe 
manly ladies feem to have changed fexes with the men,—The wo- 
man fits aflride—the man fits fideways upon the horfe.—Nay I have 
been afflured that the hufband’s diftinguifhing appellation is his 
wife’s family name.—'The women have town and country houfes, 
in the management of which the hufband never dares interfere.— 
Their gardens, their fervants, are all their own; and the hufband, 
from every circumftance of his behaviour, appears to be no other 
than his wife’s firft domeltick, perpetually bound to her fervice, 
and flave to her caprice. Hence it is that a tradition obtains in 
the country, that this ifland was formerly inhabited by Amazons, 
a tradition however founded on no ancient bittory that I know of. 
Sappho. indeed, the moft renowned female that this ifland has ever 
produced, is faid to have had manly inclinations, in which, as 
Lucian informs us, fhe did but conform with the fingular manners 
of her countrywomen; but I do not find that the mode in which the 
chofe to fhew thefe inclinations is imitated by the prefent female 
inhabitants, who feem perfectly content with the dear prerogative 
of absolute fway, without endeavouring in any other particular to 
change the courfe of nature; yet will this circumftance ferve to 
fhew that the women of Lefbos had always fomething peculiar, and 
even peculiarly mafculine, in their manners and propenfities. But 
be this as it may, it is certain that no country whatfoever can afford 
a more perfect idea of an Amazonian commonwealth, or better 
ferve to render probable thofe ancient relations which our manners 
would induce us to efteem incredible, than this ifland of Metelin. 
Thefe lordly ladies are, for the mott part, very handfome in fpite 
of their drefs, which is fingular and difadvantageous. Down to 
the girdle, which, as in the old Grecian garb, is raifed far above 
what we ufually call the waift, they wear nothing but a fhift of thin 
and tranfparent gauze, red, green or brown, through which every 
thing is vifible, their breafts only excepted, which they cover over 
with a fort of handkerchief; and this, as we are informed, the 
Turks obliged them to wear, while they look upon it as an incum- 
brance, and as no inconfiderable portion of Turkifh tyranny. 
Long fleeves of the fame thin material perfectly thew their arms 
even to the fhoulder. Their principal ornaments are chains of 
pearl, to which they hang {mall pieces of gold coin. Their eyes 
are large and fine, and the nofe, which we term Grecian, ufually 
prevails among them, as it does indeed among the women of all 
thefe iflands. Their complexions are naturally fine, but they fpoil 
them by paint, of which they make abundant ufe, and they dif- 
figure their pretty faces by fhaving the hinder part of the eyebrow, 


and replacing it with a ftrait line of hair, neatly applied with fome 
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fort of gum, the brow being thus continued in a flrait and narrow 
line till it joins the hair on each fide of their face. ‘hey are well 
made, of the middle fize, and, for the mott part, plump; bot they 
are diftieguifhed by nothing fo much and fo univerfally as bya 
hanghty, difdainful, and fupercilious air, with which they feem to 
Jook down upon all mankind as creatures of an inferior nature, 
born for their fervice, and doomed to be their fl Ves ; neither does 
this peculiarity of countenance in any degree diminith their natural 
beauty, but rather adds to it that fort of bewitching attraction, 
which the French call piguant.’ 

The Prefident next endeavours to trace the origin of this 
ftrange and unnatural cuftom. He found, in Herodotus, an 
account of a remarkable fimilar cuftom among the Lycians; 
and he was led to conjecture that, from them, it was derived to 
the inhabitants of Metelin, ¢ there being no impoffibility in 
the fuppofition that fome colony may have pafled over from 
Lycia into Metelin.? Fortunately, but by accident, he met 
with a paflage in Diodorus Siculus, which, tn a great meafure, 
fatisied his mind. ¢ It feems that thofe Pelafgi, who under 
their leader Xanthus, the fon of Triopas King of Argos, firt 
inhabited Lefbos, had, before their fettling in that ifland, 
dwelt for fome time in a certain part of Lycia which they had 
conquered, and may of confequence be fuppofed to have brought 
from thence the ufage in queition.”— This, to be fure, is, as 
his Lordfhip remarks, a very remote fource; for ‘Triopas, 
according to Blair, was King of Argos in the year 1553 before 
Chrift; or, according to Diodorus, ftill much earlier, as that 
Hiftorian places the colonizing of Lefbos by the Pelafgi, under 
the fon of this prince, feven ages previous to the flood of Deu- 
calion, which event took place in the year 1503 before the 
Chriftian z2ra:—* but in the eye and eftimation of a true anti- 
quarian what are thirty cr forty centuries ??— 


Obfervations on the Defeription of the Theaire of Saguntum, as 
given by Emanuel Marti, Dean of Alicant, in a Letter to D. 
Antonio Felix Zondadario. By the Right Hon. William 
Conyngham, Treafurer to the Royal Irith Academy. 


Letter to “Fofeph C. Walker, Efquire, M.R.1. A. &e. from the 
Right Hon. WW. Conyngham, Treafurer to the Royal Irifh Aca- 
demy ; being an Appendix to his Memoir on the Theatre of Sa- 
guntum. 

This memoir, and the appendix, are curious and entertain- 
ing papers; any attempt, however, to abridge their contents 
would be unfatisfactory ; as, to underftand them, a conftant 


reference muft be had to the plans and feétion by which they 
are accompanied, 
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Letter from Mr. William Beauford, A. B. to the Rev. George 
Graydon, LL.B. Secretary to the Committee of Antiquities, 
Royal Trifp Academy. 

This letter contains a commentary on the account given by, 
Ptolemy, the Evyptian geographer, of ancient Ireland. It is 
accompanied by two maps; one of ancient Ireland of the firft 
century, according to Ptolemy; the other of ancient Ireland of 
the fame date, according to the natives. 


A Memoir refpecting the Antiquities of the Church of Killoffy, in 


the County of Kildare; with fome Conjectures on the Origin of 
the Ancient lrifh Churches. By Mr. William Beauford, A.B. 


The parifh church of Killofly is curious for the conftruction 
of its tower; of which a plate is here given. ‘This memoir 
clofes the volume :—an alphabetical lift of the members of the 


Academy is prefixed. ™ 





—_- 


Art. XII. 4 View of the CharaGer and public Services of the late 
‘Yoln Howard, Efq. LL.D. F.R.S. By John Aikin, M. D. 
Crown 8vo. pp. 248. 33. 6d. fewed. Johnfon. 1792. 

rT HERE are exalted characters, which, by their own intrin- 

fic energy, without any foreign aid, prefs on with irrefift- 
ible force toward immortality. In this illuftrious clafs of human 
beings muft be ranked the benevolent Howard. Difinterefted 
and hardy exertions, fuch as his were, in the fervice of man- 
kind, while they are their own reward, command univerfal ad- 
miration, and can receive no additional f{plendor from panegy- 
ric. It is defirable, however, for the fake of pofterity, that 
diftinguifhed excellence of every kind fhould be worthily re- 
corded ; and we obferve with particular pleafure, that the tafk 
of embalming the name of Howard has fallen into hands in 
all refpects fo well qualified for the undertaking. In this work, 
the public will have the fatisfaQiion of feeing a tribute paid to 
the memory of one, who reflected honour on human nature, 
not in the bloated ftyle of pompous eulogy, but in a judicious 
and faithful reprefentation of thofe circumftances, which dif- 
play, in their rife and progrefs, the peculiar features of that 
character, which has obtained fo much deferved celebrity. We 
have no intention, however, of writing a panegyric either on 

Mr. Howard or his biographer. We have fo frequently had 

occalion to expreis our high refpect for the merit of the for- 

mer, and to beftow a willing tribute of applaufe on the literary 
productions of the latter, that we may be excufed, if, in this 
article, as on fome former occafions, we confult our own gra- 
tification and credit, by enriching our work with a brief 
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abftract of the life of the excellent man who is the fubje& of 


thefe Memoirs. 

John Howard was born about the year 1727. His father 
was an upholfterer and carpet-warchoufeman in Long-lane, 
Smithfield; who, having acquired a handfome fortune, retired 
from bufinefs, and had a houfe firft at Enfield, and afterward 
at Hackney. It was probably at the former of thefe places 


that Mr. Howard was born. 

As Mr. Howard’s father was a ftrict Proteftant Diffenter, it 
was natural for him to educate his fon under a preceptor of the 
fame principles :—but his choice fell on a perfon fo deficient 
jn the qualifications requifite for his office, that Mr. H. (ac- 
cording to his own account,) after continuing for feven years 
at fchool, left it, not fully taught any one thing. The lofs of 
this period was irreparable. From this fchool he was removed 


to Mr. Eames’s academy: but his continuance there appears 
to have been of fhort duration; and whatever might be his 
acquilicons, he certainly did not fupply the deficiencies of his 
earlier education. 

¢ Mr. Howard’s father died when he was young, and bequeathed 
to him and a daughter, his only children, confiderable fortunes. 
He directed in his will, that his fon thould not come to the poflef- 
fion of his property till his twenty-f‘th year. 

* It was, probabiy, in confequence of the father’s direction that 
he was bound apprentice to a wholefale grocer in the city.—— 
* But fo irkfome was the employment to him, that, on coming 
of age, he bought out the remainder of his time, and immediately 
fet out on his travels to France and Italy. 

* On his return he mixed with the world, and lived in the ftyle 
of other young men of leifure and fortune. He had acquired that 
tafte for the arts which the view of the moft perfect examples of 
them is fitted to create; and, notwithftanding the defects of his 
education, he was not without an attachment to reading and the 
ftudy of nature. The delicacy of his conftitution, however, induced 
him to take lodgings in the country, where for fome time his health 
was the principal object of his attention. As he was fuppofed to 
be of a confumptive habit, he was put upon a rigorous regimen of 
diet, which laid the foundation of that extraordinary abftemiou{nefs 
and indifference to the gratification of the palate which ever after 
fo much diftinguifhed him. It is probable that, from his firlt ap. 
pearance in a flate of independence, his way of thinking and acting 
was marked by a certain fingularity. Of this, one of the mott re- 
markable confequences was his firft marriage about his twenty-fifth 
year. As a return of gratitude to Mrs. Sarah Lardeau (or Loi- 
dore), widow, with whom he lodged at Stoke Newington, for her 
kind attention to him during his invalid ftate, he propofed mar- 
riage to her, though fhe was twice his age, and extremely fickly ; 
and, notwithftanding her remonftrances on the impropriety of fuch 


an union, he perfifted in his defign, and it took place. She is re- 
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refented as a fenfible, worthy woman; and on her death, three 
years afterwards (during which interval he continued at Newing- 
ton), Mr. Howard was fincerely affeled with his lofs ; nor did 
he ever fail to mention her with refpect, after his fentiments of 
things may have been fuppofed, from greater commerce with the 
world, to have undergone a change. — 

¢ His liberality with refpeét to pecuniary concerns was early dif- 
played; and at no time of his life does he feem to have confidered 
money in any other light than as an inftrement of procuring hap- 
‘nefs to himfelf and others. The little fortune that his wife pof- 
feffed he gave to her filter ; and during his refidence at Newington 
he beftowed much in charity, and made a handfome donation to the 
Diflenting congregation there, for the purpofe of providing a dwel- 
ling-houfe for the minifter. a 

© His attachment to religion was a principle imbibed from his 
earlieft years, which continued fteady and uniform through life. 
The body of Chriftians to whom he particularly united himfelf 
were the Independents, and his fyftem of belief was that of the 
moderate Calvinifts.’ 

«It was his conftant praGtice to join in the fervice of the eftablith- 
ment when he had not the opportunity of attending a place of dif- 
fenting worfhip ; and though he was warmly attached to the inte- 
relts of the party he efpoufed, yet he had chat true fpirit of catho- 
licifm, which led him to honour virtue and religion wherever he 
found them, and to regard the means only as they were fubfervient 
to the end. 

‘ He was created a Feilow of the Royal Society on May 13, 
1756.’—Three fhort papers by him’ are publifhed in the T'rant- 
actions. 

‘ After the death of his wife, in the year 1756, he fet out upon 
another tour, intending to commence it with a vifit to the ruins of 
Lifbon. ‘The event of this defign will be hereafter mentioned. He 
remained abroad a few months; and, on his return, began to alter 
the houfe on his eftate at Cardington near Bedford, where he 
fettled, In 1758 he made a very fuitable alliance with Mifs Hen- 
rietta Leeds, eldeft daughter of Edward Leeds, Efq; of Croxton, 
Cambridgefhire, King’s Serjeant; and filter of the prefent Edward 
Leeds, Efg; a Malter in Chancery, and of Jofeph Leeds, Efq; of 
Crovdon,’ 

‘ It feems to have been the capital obje& of his ambition, that 
the poor in his village fhould be the moft orderly in their manners, 
the neateft in their perfons and habitations, and poflefed of the 
greateft fhare of the comforts of life, that could be met with in any 
part of England. And as it was his difpofition to carry every thi 
he undertook to the greateft pitch of perfection, fo he fpared no 
pains or expence to effect this purpoie. He began by building a 
number of neat cottages on his eitate, annexing to each a little land 
for a garden, and other conveniences. In this proje&, which 
might be confidered as an object of tafte as well as of benevolence 
he had the full concurrence of his excellent partner. I remember 
his relating, that once, having fettled his accounts at the clofe of a 
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year, and found a balance in his favour, he propofed to his wife ta 
make ufe of it in a journey to London, or any other gratification 
fhe chofe. ‘* What a pretty co:tage it would build,” was her an- 
fwer; and the money was fo employed. Thefe habitations he 
peopled with the moft induftrious and fober tenants he could find ; 
and over them he exercifed the fuperintendence of mafter and fa- 
ther combined. He was careful to furnifh them with employment, 
to aflift them in ficknefs and diftrefs, and to educate their children, 
In order to preferve their morals, he made it a condition that they 
fhould regularly attend their feveral places of worfhip, and abftain 
from public houfes, and from fuch amufements as he thought per- 
nicious; and he fecured their compliance with his rules by making 
them tenants at will.?—— 

‘ His charities were not confined to thofe more immediately con- 
nected with his property; they took in the whole circle of neigh- 
beurhood. His bounty was particularly direéted to that funda- 
mental point in improving the condition of the poor, giving them 
a fober and ufeful education. From early life he attended to this 
object; and he eftablifhed {chools for both fexes, conducted upon 
the moft judicious plan.’ 

‘ In this manner Mr. Howard paffed the tranquil years of his 
fetiled refidence at Cardington ; happy in himfelf, and the inftru- 
ment of gocd to all around him. But this ftate was not long to 
continue. His domettic felicity received a fatal wound from the 
death of his beloved wife, in the year 1765, foon after delivery of 
her only child. It is unneceffary to fay how a heart like his mult 
have felt on fuch an event. They who have been witnefles of the 
fenfibility with which, many years afterwards, he recollected it, 
and know how he honoured and cherifhed her memory, will con- 
ceive his fenfations at that trying period. He was thenceforth at- 
tached to his home only by the duties annexed to it; of which the 
mott interefting was the education of his infant fon.’ 

In the year 1773, Mr. Howard was nominated High She- 
riff for the county of Bedford. Being a Diffenter, and at the 
fame time pofleffing an active fpirit, and a degree of zeal not 
to be obftructed by perfonal hazard, he took on himfelf the 
office, without complying with the legal condition of qualif- 
cation. 

‘ He entered upon his office with the refolution of performing 
all its duties with that punctuality which marked his conduct in 
every thing he undertook. Of thefe, one of the mot important, 
though leait agreeable, is the infpection of the prifons within its ju- 
rifdiction. But this to him was not only an aét of duty, it interelt- 
ed him as a material concern of humanity.” —— 

‘ The firft thing which ftruck him, was the enormous injultice of 
remanding to prifon for the paymeny of fees, thofe who had beea 
acquitted or difcharged without trial. As the magiftrates of his 
county, though willing to redrefs this grievance, did not conceive 
themfelves poifelled of the power of granting a remedy, Mr. How- 
ard travelled into fome of the neighbouring counties in fearch of a 
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In this fearch, fcenes of calamity and injuttice ftill 
opening upon him, he went on, and paid vifits to moft of che County 
Gaols in England. Some peculiarly deplorable objects coming in 
his view who had been brought from the Bridewells, he was induced 
to enter upon an examination of thefe places of confinement ; for 
which purpofe ‘he travelled again into the counties he had before 
feen, and into all the relt, vifiting Hou/es of Correction, City and 

own Gaols. . 
tle had carried on thefe inquiries with fo much affiduity, thae 
fo early as March 1774 he was defired to communicate his informa- 
tion to the Houfe of Commons, and received their thanks. As he 
was then little known, I cannot much wonder that fo extraordinary 
an inftance of pure and active benevolence was not univerfally com- 

rehended, even by that patriotic body; for a member thought fit 
to afk him, ** At whofe expence he travelled?” a queftion which 
Mr. Howard could fcarcely anfwer without fome indignant emotions. 
Soon after this public teimony given to the exiltence of great 
abules and defeéts in our prifons, a very worthy member, Mr. Pop- 
ham, brought into the Houfe two bills, one for the relief of acquit- 
ted prifoners in matter of fees; the other, for preserving the health of 
prifoners. ‘Thefe falutary acts paffed during the fame feflion, and 
made a commencement of thofe reforms which have fince been fo 
much extended. Mr. Howard, aware of the great deficiency of 
the mode of promulgating Jaws among us, had thefe a&ts printed in 
a different charaéter, and fent to every keeper of a county gaol in 
iingland.’ 
oT was Mr. Howard’s intention to have publifhed his account of 
Englifh prifons in {pring 17753 but as he was fenfible, that to point 
out defects, without at the fame time fuggelting remedies, would 
be of little advantage, he thought it beft to examine with his own 
eyes what had been actually put in praftice with refpe& to this part 
of police, in fome of the moft enlightened countries on the conti- 
nent. Accordingly, in that year he vifited France, Flanders, Hol- 
Jand, and Germany; and in 1776 repeated his vilit to thofe coun- 
tries, and alfo went to Switzerland. In the intervals he mage a 
journey to Scotland and Ireland, and revifited the county gaols and 
many others in England. 

‘ Thus furnifhed with a ftock of information greater than had 
ever before been collected on this fubjeét; and, indeed, probably 
greater than any man had, in the fame {pace of time, ever collected 
on any fubje& that required fimilar pairs, he offered it to the pub- 
lic in 1777, in a quarto volume of near 500 pages, dedicated to the 
Houfe of Commons, by way of grateful acknowledgment for the 
honour conferred upon him by their thanks, and for the attention 
they had beitowed on the bufinefs.? —- 

* So zealous was Mr. Howard to diffufe information, and fo de- 
termined to obviate any idea that he meant to repay his expences 
by the profitable trade of book-making, that, befides a profule muni- 
ficence in prefenting copies to all the principal perfons in the king- 
dom, and all his particular friends, he infilted on fixing the price 


of the volume fo low, that, had every copy been fold, he would 
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ftill have prefented the public with all the plates, and great part of 
the printing. And this practice he fo'lowed in all his fubfequent 
publications ; fo that, with literal propricty, he may be faid to have 
given them to the world. By the large expences of his journey, 
charities, and publications, he has made himfelf even a greater pe- 
cuniary benefactor to mankind than can readily be paralleled in any 
age or country, his proportionate circumftances confidered. Yet 
how fmall a part was this of the facrifices he made ¥ 

© The title of this firft work is, TAe State of the Prifons in England 
and Wales; with preliminary Obfervations, and an Account of Jome 
Foreign Prifous *.’ 

* The Houfe of Commons now took up, with laudable zeal, the 
important bufinels of regulating the prifons; and in the draught of 
a bill ** to punifh by imprifonment and hard labour certain offend- 
ers, and to eftablifh proper places for their reception,’”’ the plan 
was formed upon the Rafp and Spin-houfes in Holland. Mr. 
Howard was now called upon by his promife, as well as his inclina- 
tion, to make a new tour for the purpofe of acquiring frefh and 
more exact information. He accordingly, in April 1778, went 
over to Holland, and revifited with the greateft attention the well- 
conducted eftablifhments of the penitentiary kind in the United 
Provinces. ‘Thence he travelled into.Germany, taking his courfe 
through Hanover and Berlin, to Vienna. From this capital he 
proceeded to Italy by Venice; and, having gone as far fouth as 
Naples, returned by the weltern fide of that country to Switzer- 
Jand. Thence he purfued the courfe of the Rhine through Ger- 
many; and, crofing the Low Countries to France, returned to 
England in Jan. 1779. During the fpring and fummer of this year 
he made another complete tour of England and Wales, and like- 
wife took a journey through Scotland and Ireland. 

‘ The labours of thefe two years were certainly not lefs produc- 
tive of ufeful information than his former journies. In fome re- 
{pects they were more valuable, fince, being now fully mafter of his 
fubject, and acquainted with the means of procuring the beft intel- 
ligence, he purfued his inquiries with greater eafe and effect. He 
was now, too, a diftinguifhed character in Europe, and might ven- 
ture to affume that kind of authority, to which the collection of 
facts, interelting to all civilized nations, feemed to entitle him.’ —— 

* His tours were likewife rendered richer in utility by the com- 
prehenfion of another great object, that of Ao/pitals. ‘To thefe in- 
ftitutions of humanity Mr. Howard had long been attached ; he had 
been a promoter of them, and attentive to their improvement; and 
in his journies through this kingdom, he had feldom failed to vifit 
the hofpitals and infrmaries fituated in our principal towns, He 
had alfo, in his firft publication, taken curfory notice of a few which 
he faw abroad. But he now made them an avowed object of his 
examination; a, circumftance, it may be fuppofed, not a little 
pleafing to his medical friends. For, although the knowledge col- 








* We gave an account of this very interefling publication in the 
57th volume of our Review, p. 8. 
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tested by a profeffional man with fimilar opportunites would, doubs- 
je(s, have been more applicable to the purpof: of fcience, yet mat- 
rer of faét, accurately flared by a fenfible obierver, muit ever have 
its value. Befides, where can we expect to tee the ipirit and guali- 
ties of a Howard, united, in one of our profeffion, with his fortune 
and leifure ? 

‘ The fruit of all this refearch appeared in the year 17So, in an 
Appendix to the Prifons in England and Wales; containing a further 
Account of Foreign Prifons and Ho/pitals, with additional Remarks om 
the Prijons of this Country.’ : 

« Ajihough his refearches in thofe foreign countries which pro- 
mifed moft information, might have been fuppoicd to have exe 
havfted that fource of improvement, yet, on furveying fo large a 
traat of Europe as yet unvifited, he could not be fatished to remain 
unacquainted with the afefu! facts relative to his purpofe, which 
might poffibly lie there concealed. And he was convinced, that 
every new vifit, even to places already examined, would afford new 
inftrudtion. : 

‘ It was therefore no furprife to thofe who intimately knew him, 
tolearn, that in the fummer of 1781 he was fet out on a tour to 
the capitals of Denmark, Sweden, Ruffia, and Poland, with the 
further intention of revifiting Holland and part of Germany. From 
this tour he returned towards the clofe of the year.’~—— 

‘ The year 1782 he employed in another complete furvey of the 
prifons in England, and another journey into Scotland and Ire- 
land. The Irifh Houfe of Commons having appointed a gaol com- 
mittee, he reported to it the ftate of feveral of the prifons in Dub- 
lin. Other objects in that ifland alfo engaged his attention, of 
which an account will be given hereafter. 

‘ Spain and Portugal yet remained untouched ground. Confi- 
dering how much the fpirit of religious bigotry and civil defpotifm 
has thrown thefe countries back in the progrefs of modern im- 
provement, much initructicn was not to be expected from them ; 
yet the very circumitance of their difference from the reft of Europe 
made their fyftems of police an objeét of curiolity. He failed to 
Lifbon in February 1783, and proceeded thence by land into 
Spain, paffing from Badajos to Madrid, and through Valladolid, 
Burgos, and Pamplona, to France. From this la{t country he re- 
turned through Flanders and Holjand. ‘Travelling in Spain is a 
fevere trial of patience to thofe who have been accuftomed to eafy 
conveyance and juxurious indulgences; but Mr. Howard’s wants 
were eafily fatisfied. ‘* The Spaniards (fays he, in a letter to a 
friend) are very fober, and very honeft; and if a traveller can live 
{paringly, and lie on the floor, he may pafs tolerably well through 
their country.”” From Lifbon to Madrid he could teldom get the 
luxury of milk with his tea; but one morning (he tells his friend) 
he robbed a kid of two cups of its mother’s milk. He remained, 
however, in perfeét health and fpirits; and received that mark of 
attention which he mott of all valued, a free acceis to the prifons 
of all the cities he vifited, by means of letters to the magiftrates 
from Count Campomanes. 
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« After a fhort repofe on his return from this tour, he made an. 
other journey in the fummer of the fame year into Scotland and 
Ireland, and again vifited feveral of the Englith prifons. 

¢ His materials had row once more accumulated to fuch a mafe, 
as to demand commpnication to the public. During the laft three 
years his labours had been even greater than in any former equal 
period: yet ic could not be expected, that the matter abfolucely 
new which he had collected fhould be proportionally great. It was, 
however, enough to employ him very clofely during feveral months 
of the year 1784, in printing an Appendix, and a new edition of 
the main work, in which all the additions were comprized. The 
Appendix contains all the matter of that of 1780, together with 
what had fince accrued.” —~ 

‘ The remainder of that, and the greater part of the next year, 
do not appear marked with his public fervices. ‘They were, ! be- 
lieve, chiefly employed in domeftic concerns, of which the choice 
of a proper place of education for his fon, now rifing towards man- 
hood, was one that moft interefted him. But the habitude of car- 
rying on refearches inco an object, which by long poffeffion had ac- 

vired deep root in his mind, together with a new idea, collate- 
rally allied to it, which had ftruck him, at length impelled him 
once more to engage in the toils and perils of a foreign journey. 

« He had obferved that, notwithftanding the regulations for pre- 
ferving health in prifons and hofpitals, infectious difeafes conii- 
nued occafionally to arife and {pread in them: he had alfo in his 
travels remarked the great folicitude of feveral trading nations to 
preferve themfelves from that moft deftructive of a!l contagious dif- 
tempers, the Plague; and, at the fame time, he was well apprized 
of the rude and neglected ftate in which the police of our own 
country is left refpeQting that object. Combining thefe ideas, he 
thought that a vifit to all che principal Lazarettos, and to countries 
frequently attacked by the plague, might afford much information 
us to the means of preventing contagion in general, as well as par- 
ticular inftruction concerning eftablifhments for the purpofe of 
guarding againft peftilential infeftion. His intent, therefore, was 
nothing lefs, than to plunge into the midft of thofe dangers which 
by other men are fo anxioufly avoided; to fearch out and confront 
the great foe of human life, for the fake of recognizing his fea- 
tures, and difcovering the moft efficacious barriers againft his af- 
faults. Who but mutt be ftruck with admiration of the frmnefs of 
courage, and the ardour of benevolence, which could prompt fuch: 
adefign! Asa proof of his own idea of the hazards he was to en- 
counter, it may be mentioned, that he refolved to travel fingle and 
unattended; not thinking it juftifiable to permit any of his fer- 
vants to partake of a danger to which they were not calied by mo- 
tives fimilar to his own. 

‘ It was towards the end of 1785 that Mr. Howard fet out upon 
this tour, taking his way through Holland and Flanders, to the 
South of France. As, from the jealoufy and difpleafure of the 
French government, he was not able to obtain permiflion to vifit 
the eflablifhments there, or even to gain aflurance of perfonal 
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fafety, he travelled through the country as an Englifh phyfician, 
never took his meals ia public, and entrufted his fecret only to the 


Proteftant minilters. In a letter from Nice to the friend above- 
mentioned, dated January 30, 1786, he acquaints him with thele 
circumftances, and fays, that he was five days at Mar/eilles and 
four at Toulon; and, as it was thought that he could not get 
out of France by land, he embarked in a Genoefe veffel, and was 
feveral days ftriving againft wind and tide. They who at prefent 
conduét the government of France, will bluth at the idea, that a 
Howard was obliged to conceal his name and purpofe while carry- 
ing on in their country inquiries which had no other aim than the 
good of mankind ! 

‘ From Nice, Mr. Howard went to Genoa, Leghorn, and Naples, 
and to the iflands of Malta and Zante. He then failed to Smyrna; 
and thence to Conftantinople.” —— 

‘ He defigned to proceed from Conftantinople over Jand to 
Vienna; but having determined, upon reflection, to obtain by 
perfonal experience the fulleft information of the mode of perform- 
ing quarantine, he returned to Smyrna, where the plague then 
was, for the purpofe of going to Venice with a foul di/i, that would 
neceflarily fubject him to the utmoit rigour of the procefs. Hie 
voyage was tedious, and rendered hazardous by equinodtial ftorms ; 
and in the courfe of it he incurred a danger of another kind, the 
fhip in which he was a paflenger being attacked by a Tunifian core 
fair, which, after a {mart fkirmifh, was beaten off by the execution 
done by a cannon loaded with fpike nails and bits of iron, and 
pointed by Mr. Howard himfelf. It afterwards appeared to have 


been the intention of the captain to blow up his veffel, rather than — 


fubmit to be taken into perpetual flavery. It was not till the clofe 
of 1786 that Mr. Howard left his difagreeable quarters in the laza- 
retto of Venice, in which his health and fpirits fuffered confider- 
ably. Thence he went by Triefte to Vienna. In this capital he 
had the honour of a private conference with the Emperor, which 
was conducted with the utmoft eafe and condefcenfion on the part 
of Jofeph IJ. and equal freedom on the part of the Englifhman. A 
relation of this inftrutive fcene in his own words, will, I doube 
not, be agreeable to the reader: ‘* The Emperor defired to fee me, 
and I had the honour of a private audience with him of above an 
hour and ahalf. He took me by the hand three times in converfa- 
tion, and thanked me for tue vifit. He afterwards told our ambaf- 
fador, ‘ That his countryman {poke well for prifoners; that he 
ufed no flowers, which others ever do, and mean nothing.’ But his 
greateft favour to me was his immediate alterations for the relief of 
the prifoners *.”” That the lare Emperor had an ardent zeal for 
Improvement of every kind, and a ftrong defire of promoting the 
profperity of his fubjects, will fcearcely be denied even by thofe who 
are the fevereft cenfurers of the mode in which he conduded his 
plans, and his extreme mutability refpeGing them. He will alfo 
be honoured, for the readinefs with which he laid afide the eti- 
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quette of his rank, on every occafion where it obftructed him in the 
acquifition of knowlege, or the aétivity of exertion. Mr. Howard 
returned through Germany and Holland, and arrived fafe in Eng- 





land early in 1787.’ 

‘ After his return, he took a fhort repofe, and then went over to 
Ireland, and vifited moft of the county gaols and charter f{chools, 
and came back by Scotland. In 1788 he renewed his vifit to 
Ireland, and completed his furvey of its gaols, hofpitals, and 
{choo!s.”——— 

© The great variety of matter collected in thefe journies was me- 
thodized and put to the prefs in 1789. It compofes a quarto vo- 
lume, beautifully printed, and, decorated with a number of fine 
plates, which, as ufual, are prefented to the public; and fo eager 
were the purchafers of bocks to partake of the donation, that all 
the copies were almoft immediately bought up. The title is, Az 
Account of the principal Laxarettos in Europe, with various Papers 
relative to the Plague ; together with further Obfervations on fome fo- 
reign Prifons and Ho/pitals; with additional Remarks on the prefent 
State of thofe in Great Britain and Ireland *.’ 

* Mr. Howard remained but a fhort time at home after the print- 
ing of this work. In the conclufion of it he had delared his inten- 
tion ‘* again to quit his native country, for the purpofe of revifit- 
ing Ruffia, Turkey, and fome other countries, and extending his 
tour in the eaft.”—— 

‘ In the beginning of fuly 1789 he arrived in Holland. Thence 
he proceeded through the north of Germany, Pruffia, Courland, 
and Livonia, to St. Peterfburgh. From this capital he went to 
Mofcow.’ —— 

* From Mofcow he took his courfe to the very extremity of Eu- 
ropean Ruflia, extended as it now is to the fhores of the Black-fea, 
where long dreary tracts of defert are terminated by fome of thofe 
new eftablifhments, which have coft fuch immenfe profufion of blood 
and treafure to two vaft empires, now become neighbours and per- 
petual foes. Here, at the diftance of 1,500 miles from his native 
Jand, he fell a victim to difeafe, the ravages of which, among un- 
pitied multitudes, he was exerting every effort to reftrain. Finis 
vite nobis lufuofus, amicis triflis, extraneis etiam ignotifque non fine 
cura !” 

‘ The winter being far advanced on the taking of Bender, the 
commander of the Ruflian army at that place gave permiflion to 
many of the officers to vifit their friends'at Cherfon, as the feverity 
of the feafon would not admit of a continuance of hoftilities againft 
the Turks. Cherfon, in confequence, became much crowded ; and 
the inhabitants teftified their joy for the fuccefs of the Ruffians by 
balls and mafquerades. Several of the oflicers, of the inhabitants 
of Cherfon, and of the gentry in the neighbourhood, who at- 
tended thefe balls, were almoft immediately afterwards attacked 
with fevers; and it was Mr. Howard’s idea, that the infection had 
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*_Of this work an account will be found in the 1ft volume of our 
New Series, p.134. 248, 
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heen brought by the officers from Bender, Amongft the number 
who caught this contagion was a young lady who refided about fixe 
reen miles from Cherfon. When the had been ill fome little time, 
Mr. Howard was earneft!y requelted to vifit her. _He faw her firft 
on Sunday, December 27. He vifited her again in the middle of 
the week, and a third cime on the Sunday following, January 3. 
On that day he found her fweating very profufely ; and, being un- 
willing to check this by uncovering her arm, he paffed his under 
the bed-clothes to fee! her pulfe. While he was doing this, the 
efluvia from her body were very offenfive to him, and ict was always 
his own opinion that he then caught the fever. She died on the 
following day. Mr. Howar! was much affected by her death, as 
he had flattered himfelf with hopes of her amendment. From Ja- 
nuary 3d to the 8th he fcarcely went out*; but on that day he 
went to dine with Admiral Montgwinoff, who lived about a mile 
and a half from his lodgings. He ftaid later than ufual; and when 
he returned, found himfelf unwell, and thought he had fomethin 
of the gout flying about him. He immediately took fome fal vola- 
tile in a little tea, and thought himfelf better till three or four on 
Saturday morning, when, feeling not fo well, he repeated the fal 
volatile. He got up in the morning, and walked out; but finding 
himfelf worfe, foon returned and took an emetic. On the follow- 
ing night he had a violent attack of fever, when he had recourfe to 
his favourite remedy, James’s powder, which he regularly took 
every two or four hours till Sunday the 17th. For though Prince 
Potemkin fent his own phyfician to him, immediately on his being 
acquainted with his illnefs, yet his own prefcriptions were never 
interfered with during this time. On the 12th he had a kind of 
fit, in which he fuddenly fell down, his face became black, his 
breathing difficult, and he remained infenfible for haif an hour. 
Oa the 17th he had another fimilar fit. On the 18th he was feized 
with hiccupping, which continued on the next day, when he took 
fome mufk draughts by direction of the phyfician. About feven 
o'clock on Wednefday morning, the zoth of January, he had an- 
other fit, and died in about an hour after. He was perfeétly fen- 
fible during his illnefs, except in the fits, till within a very few 
hours of his death. This event he all along expefted to take place; 
and he often faid, that he had no other with for life than as it gave 
him the means of relieving his fellow-creatuxes.’ 

In the preceding abftract, we have been under the neceffity 
of omitting many important particulars: but they will be per- 
uled with more pleafure and effect, in connection with the 
humerous obfervations and reflections which accompany them. 
Thefe are fo pertinent and judicious, that we fhou!d {carcely 
think our duty difcharged without making fome extraéts from 
them, were we not perfuaded that the work itfelf will be uni- 





_“ * There feems fome miftake here, as there is a full report in 
his memorandums, of a vifit to the hofpitals in Cherfon, dated Ja- 
nuary 6.’ ‘The above particulars were given by Mr. H,’s fervant. 
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verfally read. One paffage from Dr. Aikin’s mafterly portraie 
of Mr. Howard’s character we muft quote, becaufe it may 
ferve to obviate a mifapprehenfion which feems to have been 


commonly entertained concerning him : 

¢ Mr. Howard pofleffed the rare quality of being able, for any 
length of time, to bend all the powers and faculties of his mind to 
one point, unfeduced by every allurement which curiofity or any 
other affection might throw in his way, and unfufceptible of that 
fatiety and difgoft which are fo apt to fteal upon a protracted pur. 
fuit. Though by his early travels he had fhewn himfelf not indif. 
ferent to thofe cbjeéts of tafte and information which ftrike the cul- 
tivated mind in a foreign country, yet in the toars exprefsly for the 
purpofe of examining prifons and hofpitals, he appears to have had 
eyes and ears for nothing elfe; at leaft he fuftered no other object 
to detain him or draw him aftde*. Impreffed with the idea of the 
importance of his defigns, znd the uncertainty of human life, he 
was impatient to get as much done as poflible within the allotted 
limits. And in this difpofition confifted that enthufa/m by which 
the public fuppofed him a€tuated; for otherwife, his cool and 
fteady temper gave no idea of the character ufually diftinguifhed by 
that appellation. He followed his plans, indeed, with wonderful 
vigour and conftancy, but by no means with that heat and eager. 
nefs, that inflamed and exalted imagination, which denote the en- 
thufiaft. Hence, he was not liable to catch at partial reprefenta- 
tions, to view facts through fallacious mediums, and to fall into 
thofe miftakes which are fo frequent in the refearches of the man of 
fancy and warm feeling. Some perfons, who only knew him by 
his extraordinary 2ctions, were ready enough to beftow upon him 
that {neer of contempt, which men of cold hearts and felfith difpo- 
fitions are fo apt to apply to whatever hag the fhew of high fenfibi- 
lity. While others, who had a flight acquaintance with him; and 
faw occafional features of phlegm, and perhaps harfhnefs, were dif- 
pofed to quetftion his feeling altogether, and to attribute his exer- 
tions either merely to a fenfe of duty, orto habit and humour. But 
beth thefe were erroneous conclufions. He felt as a man fhould 
feel; but not fo as to miflead him, either in the eftimate he forme 
ed of objects of utility, or in his reafonings concerning the means 
by which they were to be brought into effet. ‘The reformation of 
abufes, and the relief of mifery, were the two great purpofes which 
he kept in view in all his undertakings; and I have equally feen 
the tear of fenfibility ftart into his eyes on recalling fome of the 
diftrefsful fcenes to which he had been witnefs, and the fpirit of in- 
cignation flafh from them on relating initances of bafenefs and op- 
preflion. Still, however, his conftancy of mind and felf-colleétion 
rever deferted him. He was never agitated, never off his guard; 
and the un{peakable advantages of iuch a temper in the f{cenes in 
which he was engaged, need not be dwelt upon. 





* « He mentioned being once prevailed upon in Italy, to go and 
hear fome extraordinarily fine mufic; but, finding his thoughts too 
mach occupied by it, he would never repeat the mdulgence.’ 
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¢ His whole courfe of aétion was fuch atrial of intrepidity and 
fortitude, that it may feem altogether fuperfuous to {peak of his 

oflefion of thefe qualities. He had them, indeed, both from 
nature and principle. His nerves were firm; and his conviction of 
marching in the path of duty made him fearlefs of confequences. 
Nor was it only on great occafions that this ftrength of mind wes 
fhown. It raifed him above falfe fhame, and that awe which 
makes a coward of many a brave man in the prefence of a faperior. 
No one ever lefs ‘* feared the face of man,” than he. No one he- 
fitated lefs in {peaking bold truths, or avowing obnoxious opinions. 
His courage was equally paffive and ative. [He was prepared to 
make every facrifice that a regard to ftrict veracity, or rigorous duty, 
could enjoin; and it cannot be doubted, that, had he lived in an 


age when afferting his civil and religious rights would have fub- 
jected him to martyrdom, not a more willing martyr would ever 
have afcended the fcaffold, or embraced the ftake.’ 

The point of view, in which Mr. H.’s chara&ter ought 
chiefly to be held up as an object of imitation, is very properly 
{tated in the following paflage: 

‘ To propofe as a model, a character marked with fuch fingula- 
rities, and, no doubt, with fome foibles, would be equaily vain 
and injudicious; but his firm attachment to principle, high fenfe of 
honour, pure benevolence, unfhaken conftancy, and indefatigable 
perfeverance, may properly be held up to the view of all perfons 
occupying important ftations, or engaged in ufeful enterprifes, as 
qualities not lefs to be imitated than admired.’ 

With this fenfible remark, we clofe our extra&ts from a work 
that has afforded us fingular pleafure, as an accurate and finifhed 
delineation of a character, which will ever ftand diftinguifhed 


among thofe 
Qui fui memores alios fecere merendo. E 
* 





Art, XIII. Abelard to Eloifa: a Poem. By Mr. Jerningham. 
4to. pp.Is. 1s. 6d. Robfon. 1792. : 


T° endeavour to write a counterpart to Pope’s Epiftle from 

Eloifa to Abelard is a bold attempt. Of that admired 
poem, Dr. Johnfon, who was feldom lavifh of praife, has faid, 
that it may perhaps be with juftice pronounced “ to have ex- 
celled every compofition of the fame kind,” In a happy union 
of dignity with tendernefs, and of poetical ornament with the 
natural exprefficn of paffion, it perhaps {till remains unrivalled, 
Much as we are inclined to admire the produétions of Mr. 
Jerningham’s mufe, we cannot place this epiftle on a level with 
that of Pope. Waving the comparifon, however, we readily 


allow it a confiderable fhare of merit, 
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The fuppofed ftate of Abelard’s mind, at the commencement 
of the poem, when, after a filence of three years, his fmother- 
ed paflion burft forth in tender lamentations, is {trongly cqn- 
ceived, and poetically exprefied. In the account of his paft 
fufferings, Abelard introduces the perfecution which he had 
fuffered from the jealoufy and bigotry of St. Bernard; through 
whofe intereft with the fee of Rome, a fentence of excommu- 
nication was pafled on him for herefy. ‘The ftate of humilia- 
tion and defpair, into which his mind was thrown by this 
fpiritual calamity, and the relief afforded him by the reverfal of 
the fentence, are thus defcribed: 


‘ Now the pale ovtcaft both of Heav’n and earth, 
I curft the day that glimmer’d on my birth: 
Degraded—fhunn’d—to infamy allied, 
Amidf the ruins of my foul I cried, 
No more my image to her thought adjoin’d 
Shall fhare the heav’n of Ejoifa’s mind: 
No more (1 cried) my reprobated name 
Shall from her lips its daily honour claim, 
No longer to the throne of Gop repair, 
Borne.an the wings of her triumphant pray’r. 
Now frenzy urg’d my wild’ring fleps to rove 
Beneath the night of yon extenfive grove: 
Now urg’d along the mountain’s top to range 
(Defpair ftill haunting me thro’ ev’ry change) 
To tread th’ advent’rqys path that coafls the brow 
Which fcowls tremendous o’er the vale below: 
Then to the fummit of yon rock I toil’d, 
That foots its crags fantaftically wild! 3 
There rufi’d upon my view the hallow’d crofs, 
Cloath’d in the garb of venerable mofs! 
"This wonted pledge of mercy and delight 
Struck on my fading hope a dark’ning blight; 
No more the faving all-atoning rood, 
The grifly fymbol of revenge it ftood! 
Loft'in the exzacy of ftrong defpair, 
With madd’ning hand | tore my rooted hair.— 
> was then the feer of warm compaflion came 
To lull my tortures and difpe! my fhame: 
** Defift,” the Prieft of Charity began, 
‘* And own once more the dignity of man! 
No longer Rome and Abelard are foes, 
The thunders of the Vatican repofe; 
The holy church, by my remonftrance won, 
Takes to her bofom her ftil! derling fon.” 
Hail to the tidings of that chearing voice 
‘That bids the humbled Abelard rejoice! 
That bids his image to her thought rejoin’d, 
Still fhare the heav’n of Eloifa’s mind.’ 
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All this may be conceived to have paffed, in a mind under 
the ftrong impreflion of two fuch powerful paffions as love and 


fuperftitious fear. 
In the profpeét of death, Abelard confoles himfelf with the 


expectation that his body will be conveyed to the Paraclete, 
and that his tomb will be vifited by Eloifa: 


‘ The virtuous Cluni ftill relieves my pains, 
To thee will he convey my cold remains: 

This kind affurance mitigates my doom, 
Thou'le ftand the guardian angel at my tomb: 
Clos’d be this form in Eloifa’s fane, 

# She’il figh my requiem with a Lover’s ftrain: 
Oft to my grave with forrowful delight 
Will the repair as glooms the thick’ning night: 
Burft from thy cloud, oh Cynthia, burft away, 
The holy fhadow of her frame difplay! 
Let the foft texture of her length’ning fhade 
Repofe along the {pot where mine is laid! 
Were thus her prefence to my withes giv’n, 
Death would rejoice, my grave would then be Heav’n! 

‘ Forgive this laft effufion of a heart 
Which Love and Nature form’d unftain’d by Art; 
Which midtt the fears that wait on Death’s decree, 
With all its wonted ardor darts to thee. 

« Prepare, prepare for that relentlefs day 
When the dark hearfe this form fhall bear away! 
When to the fane of Paraclete convey’d, 

My humble bier fhall at thy feet be laid: 
Prepare, prepare—throw back the veiftal gate, 
Receive the victim of untimely fate: 

Receive the Youth misfortune held to view 
Still mid his woes invariably true: 

That Youth (from other ftrong affections free) 
Whofe life was one continued hymn to thee: 
That Youth whom paffion rufhing on his breaft 
With tort’ring and extatic hand imprefs’d. 
Prepare, prepare—yet check the burfting moan, 
Thou to compaflion exquifitely prone! 

Left glowing fympathy, with Death at ftrife, 
Sheuld kindle my cold athes into life, 

And my rous’d voice invading Nature’s laws 
Breathe in loud accents terrible applaufe.’ 


If there be, in the image of Eloifa’s fhade repofing along 
the fpot where her Abelard’s remains are laid, fomething too 
playful for the gloomy ftate of Abelard’s mind; there is cer- 
tainly, on the contrary, a degree of extravagance in the laft 
image, and efpecially in the Jaft line, which could only fuit a 
ftate of abfolute phrenzy. We muft farther remark, that this 
poem is not wholly free from that affected kind of phrafeology, 
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which is the reverfe of fimplicity; for example, in the folloy. 


ing lines: 
‘ Fame met me in her path, and round my brow 
Engarlanded the wreath of {plendor’s glow.’ 
Again, {peaking of the fentence of excommunication, 
¢ While o’er her victim (to difhonour led) 
Her cloud of iron extirpation {pread.’ 
~ We notice thefe defects in a writer whofe talents we refpe&, 
in hopes to give fome check to the increafing propenfity of 
modern poets to fubftitute far-fetched conceit for the fimple 
language of Nature. E. 





Art. XIV. The Fugitive: a Comedy. As it is performed at the 
King’s Theatre, Haymarket. By Jofeph Richardfon, Efq. Bar- 
rifler at Law. 8vo. pp. 86. 1s.6d. Debrett. 17y2. 


HE plot of this comedy is fimple: it is the narrative of th2 

efcape of a young lady, who, in order to avoid the ad- 
drefles of a young nobleman whom fhe detefts, confents to 
elope with a man, from whofe character and preienfions her 
family are averfe. The bufinefs of the play is thereiore con- 
fined to few charaters, though, in order to fill up the {tery, 
and to diverfify the entertainment, many periouages are intro- 
duced. 

The reafons for the young lady’s flight are certainly urgent, 
but there are improbabilities attending it. She confents to 
rifque her happinefs by putting herfelf in the power of a man, 
for whom fhe fhews no very violent partiality, and whofe pru- 
dence and affection fhe evidently doubts, That fhe had caufe 
for fufpicion is too quickly proved; for no-fooner is the affig- 
nation made, than the lover returns to the tavern whence he 
had iflued, and gets drunk in order ‘ to deceive the tedious in- 
terval] till his fair day-ftar arifes.”, The interview which follows 
is well defcribed, if we can fancy an enamoured hero to be (0 far 
inebriated as to forget his miftrefs when he meets her, though he 
has recollection enough to keep the appointment which he has 
made. If, however, this comes within the bounds of proba- 
bility, what follows certainly tranfgreffes them: for no one can 
allow that, after the ftate of ebriety had been removed by a 
night’s fleep, the lover fhould wake and totally forget the ap- 
pointment with his miftrefs, and the circum{tances which had 
happened previoufly to his intoxication, and when he was per- 
fectly in his fenfes.—Other inftances of fimilar improbability 
are vifible in different parts of the drama: but it is needlefs ta 
cnumerate thea. | i 
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Among the characters, no one is confpicuous for novelty of 
defign, nor for brilliancy of colouring. Old Manly and Admiral 
Cleveland are, on the whole, the beft drawn. We fhall ex- 
tra a fcene between thefe perfonages, as being the beft in 
the play, and one which affords a good {pecimen of the writer’s 
Janguage.—Old Manly had been debating with Mifs Herbert, 
a {prightly young lady, when the Admiral enters. 

‘ Enter Admiral Cieveland, 

¢ Admiral. Hey day! What itorm’s a brewing now? Why neigh- 
bour Manly this is a rough gale upon fo fair a coait—what, quar- 
relling with my niece? 

‘ Mi/s Herbert. Dear uncle, I’m quite rejoiced to fee you, you 
never came fo feafonably to the reicue of a poor little difabled 
frigate in your life—Mr. Manly here 

‘ Old Manly. Your niece is an impertinent, forward, malicious 
young woman, Mr Cleveland, and [ defire never to fee her face 
again—l’ll never, never forgive her—No, if I were to live till I 
was fixty. 

‘ Mifs Herbert. What a formidable refentment! Why the period 
of it has expired thefe five years. 

‘ Admiral. [ Afide.| Leave him to me, I’H teaze the old fellow— 
I came on purpofe. 

‘ Mifs Herbert. I will. 

‘ Admiral. But how did the brufh happen? What is the caufe of 
it? 

‘ Mifs Herbert. Why, fir, I fpoke, Iam afraid, fomewhat too 
jufily of your frend’s age, and appeared to entertaia too favourable 
an opinion of his morality—ofiences which a lively, determined 
rover, in his climaCteric, can never reconcile to his forgiveneds. 

© Admiral. On, is that all. 

‘ Mifs Herbert. So good, Mr. gallant, gay Lothario of fixty- 
five, a good morning to you. (Lxit Mifs Herbert. 

* Old Manly. A iaucy minx. 

‘ Admiral, Come, Manly, you’have too many of the fubftantial 
afflictions of life to contend with at prefent to be ruffled by little 
breezes of this fort—ButI am your friend, and [ chowght it my 
duty, as fuch, to call upon you, and to do what a friead ought, to 
comfort you. 

* Old Manly. Why that was very kind, my old neighbour, very, 
kind indeed—be feared I befeech you—Yes, indeed, “iis very true, 
as you fay Admiral, I am a wretched, miferable, unhappy man, 
opprefs’¢ with forrows, laden with affiction—overtaken before my 
time, by many cares. Yet ’tis fomething, my worthy neighbour, 
to have a trufty friend to take a kind intereft in one’s misfortunes— 
to fhare, as it were, the fad load of life—to ride and tye with one 
in the weary pilgrimage—O ’tis a charming thing to have a friend! 

‘ Admiral, 1 think fo indced, and hops to prove as much—T 
have no other object but to comfort yvou--None, none.—You are 
jadeed very unhappy, | 
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‘ Old Manly. Very, very! 

* Admiral. Why there’s your wife, now. 

* Old Manly, Ay—my wife—Oh! Oh! [A long fiz, 

« Admiral. Nay be comforted, my friend—be comforted—Why 
fhe is of herfelf a fufficient load of mifery for any one poor pair of 
mortal floulders. Always fretful, her fufpicions never alleep— 
and her tongue always awake—conftantly making her obfervations, 
like a veflel fent out upon difcovery—ever on the watch, like an 
armed cutter, to cut off any little contraband toy, and to intercept 
any harmlefs piece of fmuggled amufement. 

‘ Old Manly. Oh! ’tis dreadful, neighbour, quite dreadful in- 
deed. 

‘ Admiral. Take comfort, my friend—What did I come here 
for? take comfort, I fay—There is your fon tco. 

‘ Old Manly. Yes, my fon too, an abandon’d profligate. 

‘ Admiral, Nay, if that were all, there might be hopes—the 
early little irregularities that grow out of the honeft paffions of our 
nature, are fometimes an advantage to the ripened man; they carry 
their own remedy along with them, and when remedied, they ge- 
nerally leave the perfon wifer and better than they found him— 
wifer for his experience, and better for the indulgence which they 
give him towards the infirmities of others—but a canting, whining, 
preaching profligate—a fermon-maker at twenty—a fellow that be- 
comes a faint before he’s a man—a beardlefs hvpocrite—a fcoundrel 
that cannot be content with common homely finning, but mult give 
it a relifth by joining a prayer with it in his mouth—of fuch a fellow 
there can be no hopes—no hopes indeed. 

©‘ Old Manly. None, none. Oh miferable that Iam, where will 
my affliction end? Where fhall I find confolation? 

‘ Admiral, Confolation!—In me to be fure!—What elfe was 
the purpofe of my vifit? I forbear to fay any thing of your daugh- 
ter, poor unhappy girl. 

* Old Manly. Conceal nothing from me. What has happened 
to my poor child—what has happened to her? She was my favourite. 
Milerable man! O miferable man! 

* Admiral. Nay, if it will give you any comfort, I will tell you. 
It is my duty to do fo—why, fhe, you know, was defperately in 
Jove with Charles Welford. He has turned her off, I find—dif- 
charged her the fervice, and has fallen in with fomebody elfe; fo 
that | fuppofe by to-morrow morning we may look for her birth, 
poor girl, in the ambufh of a willow, or the retirement of a fith- 
pond. 

* Old Manly, Now the fum of my calamities is complete [ Weeps]. 
Now, indeed, the cup is full—poor undone man—=miferable huf- 
band—wretched father! 

‘ Admiral. Aye, and all to come upon you at your time of life 
too—Hiad your misfortunes reached you when you were in the 
vigour of your days—[Old Manly dries bis eyes, and looks refentfully] 
when you retained enough of bodily ftrength and force of mind to 
cope with them—but—at your time of day, when the timbers are 
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approaching faft towards decay, when the lights of the anderftand- 


ing are upon the glimmer, and the reckoning of life is pretty nearly 
out—Oh! ’tis too horrible. Faith, after all, 1 don’t know how to 


comfort you. . 
‘ Old Manly, [in a rage.| [Both rifing.] I believe not, indeed ; 
ou fufty, mufty, old, foul-mouthed, weather- beaten coxcomb— 

timbers approaching falt to decay. Whofe timbers do you mean, 

old jury-maft? look at your own crazy hulk—do—and don’t keep 

quoting your damn’d log-book criticifms upon your juniors and 
our betters. 

‘ Admiral. Nay, my good friend. 

‘ Old Manly. Damn your friendfhip, and your goodnefs too. I 
don’t like friendfhip that only wants me to hate myfelf—and good- 
nefs that only goes to prove every thing bad about me. So, good 
Mr. Yellow Admiral fheer off—do—and till you can ftuff your old 
veflel with a cargo of more commoditable merchandize, don’t let 
me fee you in my latitude again, 

‘ Admiral. Sir, let me tell you, you may repent of this Jan- 
guage; and were it not for pity of your age and your mif- 
fortunes —— 

‘ Old Manly. O curfe your pity; and as for misfortunes, I 
know of none equal to your confolation. 

‘ Admiral. You fhall hear more of this, Mr. Manly. 

‘ Old Manly. Not for the prefent, if you pleafe—if you want my 
life, take it—take any thing—only take yourfelf off. 

‘ Admiral. Very well, fir. You fhall hear from me at a proper 
time. [Afde.] I have made the old fool nobly miferable; that’s 
fome comfort, however. 

‘ Old Manly, [ jolus.] What an afs was I, to liften fo long to the 
hollow croakings of this melancholy fea-monfter—a rufty old wea- 
ther cock; always pointing one way, and that to the quarter of 
misfortune—I miferable! —-What fhould make me fo?—ls not my 
wife kind and faithful, and only a little troublefome now and then 
for my good—Is not my fon generous and gay—and—and like his 
father as a fon fhould be—and a’n’t I ftout in body, and found in 
mind, and is not every thing as I would have it?—a difmal old— 
now has he given me a fample of the view with which advice is al- 
ways beftowed, and I him a proof of the effect with which it is al- 
ways taken—he came to me to increafe my diltreffes by confolation, 
and I have made ufe of his counfel as a new argument for pleafing 
myfelf. [ Exit.’ 

The prologue, by Mr. Tickell, and the Epilogue, by 
General Burgoyne, are well-written. 

The admirable acting difplayed in the performance of this 
comedy certainly makes it appear to much greater advantage 
on the ftage than it poffefles in the ftudy. o 
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Art. XV. Anccdotes of the Delborough Family; a Novel. By Mrs, 
Gunning. 1izmo. 5 Vols. iss. fewed. Lane. 1792, 


I? it be of great advantage to the painter, in the exercife of 
his art, to have an opportunity of ftudying the works of the 
moft eminent artifts in a gallery of valuable pictures, it is 
equally advantageous to the writer, who undertakes the. deli- 
neation of manners, to have been intimately converfant with 
that great theatre of human characters, the world. In this re. 
fpect, the writer of the novel now before us appears to have 
been particularly fortunate; and, from this circumftance, her 
work poflefles a kind of merit, which entitles it to fome degree 
of diftinétion. As amere tale, it is not fuperior, either in 
jnvention or arrangement, to many other novels. If it be 
worthy of the praile of eafe, fprightlinefs, and an agreeable 
diverfity of language, it is frequently liable to cenfure for inac- 
curacy and redundancy :—but, as an exhibition of portraits 
freely fketched fromm real life, it will be perufed with pleafure, 
Inftead of giving an outline of the plot, which is contrived with 
little art, and would afford little amufement, we fhall therefore 
extract two or three paflages ; which will at once entertain the 
reader, and fhew how attentively the authorefs has obferved, 
and how capable fhe is of defcribing, fafhionable manners, 

The character of Lady Dorothy Petting, aunt to the principal 
hero of the ftory, is thus defcribed : 

‘ A worthy hufband and a beautiful infant, the only child fle 
ever bore, neither of whom at this time exifted, had, when living, 
fhared only a portion of her heart, the moft confiderable part was 
occupied by dogs, inonkeys, birds, and f{quirrels, of thefe fhe was 
extravagantly fond. 

‘ Here were aJl dogs, monkeys, birds, and fquirrels of fafhion, 
their educations were after the moft fafhionable model, they had 
different mafters to inftru& them how to counteract and totally de- 
ftroy the handywork of nature, how to twilt and turn in all the va- 
rious diltortions of art; her dogs muft ftand erect, her monkeys ex- 
hibit in a minuet, her birds fing by note, and her fquirrels having 
no capacity for thofe polite accomplifhments, were taught the more 
fimple qualification of obedience, which for fo infenfible an animal 
was no {mall undertaking, but to their own credit and the glory of 
their matter be ic fpoken, they gained fo much by his inftrudions, 
that they would fit on their lady’s toilet, neftle in her muff, or creep 
into her pocket with as much docility as a good foldier obeys the 
commands of his adjutant.—In fhort, through this whole polite and 
happy family, pothing was neglected but their morals; could asy 
thing be more like people of fafhion! 

* Befides this extraordinary fondnefs for the animal creation, 
Lady Dorothy had ether paffions equally ridiculous, though their 
graufication was fomctimes atirended with lef harmlefs confe- 
quences. 
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¢ Next to feeing her dear little family in perfect health and fpi- 
rits, her darling joy proceeded from having it faid in all companies, 
that Lady Dorothy Petting had brought about a marriage between 
fach an heirefs and fuch a Lord, or fuch a Lady and the rich heir 
ofa Sir William, a Sir John, ora Sir Michael, This paffion for 
match-making gave her infinite confequence with the young of 
both fexes, they flocked in crowds to her houfe, from the very fame 
motives for which her houfe was open to receive them. 

‘ Miftaken good nature and a foolifh vanity were her Ladythip’s 
incentives to fo ftrange a conduct, fhe really was not ill tempered, 
and thought it mightily praifeeworthy to afliit Providence in bring- 
ing together thofe whom her difcernment made her fee, or imagine 
that fhe faw, deftined for each other ; often, very often, fhe totally 
miftook its purpofe, fo that it feldom happened but her officious 
fervices were repaid with execrations of the hufband, and reproaches 
of the wife, perhaps the only point they ever agreed on, was a moft 
violent hatred for the perfon by whofe means they had been united, 
and in this fingle inftance their hearts were always in perfeét 
unifon.’ 

Among other female chara&ters, who make a confiderable 
ficure in the ftory, are Lady Selina Dangle, who is fo over- 
whelmed with fafhionable bufinefs, as to be wholly incapable 
of finding a fingle day to devote to the amufement of an in- 
firm parent; and her fifter Lady Margaret Devero, married 
to a private gentleman, * whofe overgrown wealth had made 
his want of nobility pardonable by the Angrave family,’ but 
which, in the judgment of Lady Selina, was degraded beyond 
redemption by this plebeian alliance. Between thefe ladies, 


paffes the following characteriftic dialogue : 


‘ It was half after two o’clock when Lady Selina, with the light 
ftep of a Sylph, afcended the ftair-cafe that led to her fifter’s dreff- 


ing-room, humming as fhe tripped along, 
‘© Whither, my love, ah! whither art thou gone?” 


‘ She found Lady Margaret lounging on a fofa, wrapped up ig 
her drefling gown, with the breakfait things before her, fipping 
her tea, and fpelling over a newfpaper. 

‘ Lord, fifter! cried fhe, running to the glafs, and adjufting 
her hair, are you unwell, or what ails you? Why, I breakfafted 
two hours ago. How are your babes? Where was you laft night? 
Is your good man in fwaddling cloaths yet? 

* You talk fo faft, and afk fo many queftions, Selina, replied 
Lady Margaret, laying down the newfpaper, that I hardly know 
how to anfwer, or where to begin. Pray, child, do I look as if I 
was ill? No, indeed, there is nothing the matter with me. I was 
lat night playing faro at Lady Simpleton’s, and did notcome home 
ull five. I fuppofe the children are well, if not [ fhould certainly 
have heard it. You know I never fee them but at drefling time. 
I hardly know what account to give you of poor Mr. Devero. Jut 


before I went out yeflerday the dottors faid he had the gout in his 
ftomach : 
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ftomach.:: however, I have fent this morning, and they tell me it ig 
got down into his feet again, fo I hope he will get better. 

© As Lady Selina did not afk queftions with any view of informa. 
tion, fhe filled up the time, in which it was her fifter’s turn to fpeak, 
with looking over a pile of vifiting cards, and as many more of in. 
vitations, with which the table was covered, till Lady Margaret 
came toa period, when fhe did not omit to feize on the occafion, by 
telling her fhe had almoft flopped a coach in the Park yefterday, fo 
very like Mr. Devero’s, that fhe expected her Ladythip was in it; 
but that, luckily, before fhe pulled the firing, to difpatch her foot. 
man with a meffage, fhe looked again, and difcovered it had a 
Marquis’s coronet, which, to be fure, added fhe, 1s the only thing 
wanted, my dear filter, to make your’s the fineft carriage that ever 
was feen. 

‘ And that will not be long wanting, Lady Selina, retorted Lady 
Margaret, colouring like crimfon. Mr. Devero is determined to 
get himfelf created ; you will fee his name in the next lilt of peers, 
I aflure you. 

¢ Dear me! Well, Iam vaftly glad tohearit. Baron, what will 
he call himfelf? for you know he can be but a Baron at firft. How 
happy I fhall be when he gets above that diminutive rank. I wilh 
with all my heart they would make him into a Duke at once. 

¢ Oh! child, I know you with us prodigious well; I thall there. 
fore intruft you with a fecret that will complete your joy: Mr. De- 
vero, from one ftep to another, is promifed as high up as a Mar- 
quifate, and a ducal coronet of courfe will, in due time, terminate 
our demands on court favors. Lady Margaret bridled her head at 
the conclufion of this fpeech,.and Lady Selina looked as if fhe did 
not believe it.’ 


Many other female characters in high life are drawn with 
equal {pirit. 

The following domeftic fcene is humoroufly fketched : 

‘ Where have you been, Mr. Devero, you are always out of the 
way when I have the leaft inclination to fee you? go and look at 
my picture, Sir Jofhua has juft fent it home, and if you do not al- 
low it to be charming, you forfeit all pretenfions to tafte ; it would 
have been odious, if 1 had confented to your propofition, and had 
the children drawn in the fame piece ! 

© Such was the queftion, information, and obfervation, with 
which Lady Margaret Devero received her hufband on his return 
home from his morning excurfion on horfeback; he was a man of 
few words, and fewer ideas, but he had an honeft heart, with jult 
enough underitanding to find out, that if a private gentleman has 
the good fortune to unite himfelf to a lady of quality, and would 
afterwards with to preferve the {pirit of a man, it fhould be bottled 
bp lke a choice cordial, and the cork never drawn in his own 
family. 

‘ Mr. Devero meekly faluted his wife, and meekly followed her 
to the drawing-room, at the head of which ftood the moft beauti-. 
ful whole length of a moderately handiome woman, that the gal- 
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try of a painter, or the pencil of flattery ever executed ; it was, 
much areprefentation of a Venus, a Minerva, a Pigmy, 
dern Giant of the Burning Mountains, as of Lady Mar- 


Jan 
in fact, as 
or the mo 


oy, Mr. Devero, did you ever fee any thing fo enchanting ? 


fach a likenefs too! fo exquifitely ftriking! pray look at the lan- 
uithing foftnefs of my eyes, and the fweet dimple on each fide my 
mouth, one would adtually think I was going to fpeak, but you 
never fay any thing; pray, fir, are you filent from difapprobation, 
or from aftonifhment? 

‘ Certainly the latter; befides, I am trying to trace the refem- 


blance. 
‘ Trying, and are you fo very ftupid as not to have found it? 


‘ [tis not my fault, Madam ; if Sir Jofhua had been more juft, 
I fhould have found the explanation lefs difficult. 

* You really think then, pafling her arm through his, with a 
{mile of intire approbation, that he has not done me juftice? on 
fome occafions, I do not know any body that can diftinguifh better 
than yourfelf, and I confefs you have corrected my firit hafty opi- 
nion, for | now think it might have admitted of fome alteration, 
and if Sir Jofhua had made my arms a little fuller, my eyes rather 
more open, my fkin whiter, with a fomething of additional colour 
in my cheeks, and the vermillion of my lips a little heightened, it 
would have been ftill more mafterly, and the likenefs better pre- 


ferved. 
‘ This critique being decifively eftablifhed, without a further 


reference to the judgement of her hufband, they returned to her 
Ladyfhip’s drefling-room, fhe convinced that there might have been a 
more advantageous likenefs, and he, that there was no likenefs at all. 
We muft not omit to take notice of the very inelegant manner 
in which this work is printed with refpect to orthography. 
Among many other errors of this kind, we find the following ; 
irrififtible ; viberated ; fetting for fitting ; reveres for reveries; 

hifttating ; Emely for Emily ; Proteous for Proteus; &c. &c. 
Notwithftanding thefe and other literary defects, the work, 
as a lively delineation of characters and manners, does credit 
to the writer. In an advertifement, Mrs. Gunning affures the 
public that there is no circumftance, incident, nor fituation, in 
thefe volumes, that has the moft diftant allufion to her owr 
family, her connections, her friends, or her enemies. E 
af . 
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Art. XVI. Effay on the Life and CharaGer of Fohn Lord Somers, 
Baron of Evesham: Alfo Sketches of an Effay on the Life and 
Character of Philip Earlof Hardwicke. Propofed to be inferted 
in a Compendious Hiitory of Worcefterfhire. By Richard Cook- 
fey, Efg. of the Inner Temple. 4to. 10s. 6d. Boards. Bew, &e. 

HE information, which Mr. Cookfey has been able to ob- 
tain from provincial refearches, concerning Lord Somers, 
relates principally to the early period of his life, and to the 
fituation 
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fituation of his family and connections in the county of Wor. 
cefter. Mr. C. afcribes, but, we think, without any fatif. 
factory evidence, the ** Tale of a Tub” to the pen of Lord 
Somers, in conjunétion with the Earl of Shrewfbury. His ac. 
count, which is fufficiently improbable on the face of it, is, that, 

© Swift found among Sir William Temple’s papers, the only 
copy Mr. Somers ever made of this boyifh amufement; which, in 
hours of unreferved and focial conviviality, (of which no man was 
mhore fond,) he had communicated to his friends, Lord Shaftefbury 
and Sir William, but to whom he had forgotten he ever intrufted 
it. This Swift copied; and, by fervile adulation and profeffions 
of zeal and attachment, prevailed on them, after ftriking out fome 
reflections on kingly government, to which the young authors were 
not, at the time of writing it, much attached, to fuffer him to 
publifh it as his own, which he did, with a dedication to Lord 
Somers, and is the chéf-d’ouvre of his profe writings—preferring 
the reputation of a witty writer to that of a ferious and con{cienti- 
ous member of the church, to his admiifion into the higher orders 
of which, this publication was urged as a perpetual bar.’ 

As the Lord Chancellor Hardwicke married a niece of Lord 
Somers, this circumftance connects the name and family of 
Yorke with Mr, Cookfey’s defign of writing a Hiftory of 
Worcefterfhire. Whether the defcendants of that great ma- 
giftrate will feel any lively emotions of gratitude to Mr. Cook- 
fey for this honour, is a fubject on which we have fome doubts, 
He has thought fit to give to the world two letters or memoirs 
relative to the life of the Earl of Hardwicke, the firft of which 
js written by the late Jeremiah Bentham, Efq. Mr. Cook- 
fey’s reafon for publifhing thefe is indeed fomewhat fingular, 
and is accompanicd with a very fingular confeflion, as coming 
from the pen of a lawyer and an hiftorian; for he fays, ¢ the 
author of the firft (Mr. Bentham,) he fufpedcts of fome trivial 
inaccuracies ; and the writer of the other, who infifts on being 
unknown, of many more,’ which, he adds, he * fhall be happy 
to correct and (et right, from fuch information as he may be 
favoured with before the publication of his propofed hiftory.’ 
The produdiion of the anonymous writer is full of the harfheft 
conftru€tions and moft malignant charges againft the Earl of 
Hatdwicke ; and we with that, before Mr. Cookfey had lent 
his aid to their publication, he had obferved the fame liberal 
caution which he has adopted refpecting another anonymous 
performance : 

‘ I might add (he fays) fome ftri€tures, publifhed by a very re- 
fpectable author, who ttiled himfelf, The Father of Candour, in & 
very ingenious and learned tract, entitled, 4 Letter concerning Libels, 
Warrants, and Seifures of Papers; which contain charges, tending 


to depreciate the acknowledged merits and high reputation of ne 
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Rarl of Hardwicke. But thefe I forbear to exhibit till I may be 
furnifhed, as I hope to be, with materials for refuting fuch charges, 
that the antidote may attend the poifon of malignity, and that I 
may be able to reprefent the good qualities of this truly great man 
without impurity or alloy.’ 

The APPENDIX, (‘ containing Proofs, Duotations, and Ex- 
traéts, from books and papers relative to and illuftrating the 
Essay,’) will agreeably entertain the reader, by the variety of 
the quotations from the writings of eminent perfons, who flou- 
rifhed in the latter end of the laft, and in the beginning of the 


prefent, century. T 
* 





Art. XVII. Odbfervations and Remarks in a Fourney through Sicily 
and Calabria, in the Year 1791: with a Poftfcript, containing 
fome Account of the Ceremonies of the lait Holy Week at Rome, 
and of a fhort Excurfion to Tivoli. By the Rev. Brian Hill, 
A.M. late of Queen’s College, Oxford, and Chaplain tothe Earl 
of Leven and Melvill. 8vo. pp.206. 7s. 6d. Boards. 


Stockdale. 1792. 


OTWITHSTANDING the almoft innumerable travels, already 

publifhed, defcriptive of Italy and Sicily, every new writer, 
endowed with the fpirit of obfervation, proves that the fubject 
is not exhaufted. The variable ftate of thofe countries, arifing 
from circumftances in fome meafure peculiar to themfelves,— 
we mean the tremendous earthquakes, by which they are fo 
often agitated,—continually affords matter for new defcriptions 
and new reflections. ‘The recent effects of thefe dreadful con- 
vulfions of nature in Sicily and Calabria are well painted by 
Mr. Hill; who, we think, has delineated the charaéteriftic 
features, both phyfical and moral, of thofe interefting coun- 
tries, as fuccefsfully as any preceding traveller. As the glofs 
of novelty, however, is confiderably worn off from the merely 
defcriptive part of the work, we fhall infert, as a fpecimen of 
Mr. Hill’s eafy and agreeable manner of writing, part of a 
letter from Catania, which will probabiy appear very intereft~ 
ing to many of our readers: 

* Mr. Brydone, in the hiltory which he gives of this wonderful 
mountain, (A®tna,) infinuates, thatitis of much greater antiquity than 
the world itfelf, according to the Mofaic account. As a proof of 
this bold conjecture, he obierves, vol. i. p. 124, 125, that a ftream 
of lava which flowed two thoufand years ago, is ‘* as yet only co- 
vered with a very fcanty vegetation ;” and concluding that the ve- 
getative procefs is always fimilar, dates the age of the mountain 
according to the various {trata of lava and foil that have been dif- 
covered. ‘* Near a vault (fays he) which is now thirty feet below 
ground, and has probably been a burial-place, there is a draw-well, 
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where there are feveral ftrata of lavas, with earth to a confiderable | 
thicknefs over the furface of each ftratum. Recupero has made ufe 
of this as an argument to prove the great antiquity of the eruptions 
of his mountain: for if it requires two thoufand years or upwards 
to form but a feanty foil on the furface of a lava, there mutt have 
been more than that fpace of time betwixt each of the eruptions 
which have formed thefe ftrata. But what fhall we fay of a pit 
they funk near to Iaci of a great depth? They pierced through 
feven diftin&t lavas, one under the other, the furfaces of which were 

arallel, and moft of them covered with a thick bed of rich earth, 
Now (fays he) the eruption which formed the loweft of thefe lavas, 
if we may be allowed to reafon from analogy, muft have flowed 
from the mountain at leaft fourteen thoufand years ago.” 

‘ As I have a much greater veneration for the writings of Moles, 
confirmed by the teftimony of the moft ancient authors, of Chrift 
and his apoitles, and of the whole body of the Jewifh nation, than 
for the tellimony of one Sicilian author, plaufible as his account 
may appear, I muft beg leave to make a few obfervations again 
this fuppofed antiquity of the mighty Etna. 

‘In the firft place, Mr. Brydone fuppofes Signior Recupero, 
whom he calls ** the hiforiographer of Etna,” a very competent 
judge of the circumftances above related, and feems to take upon 
truft the greater part of what that volcanic philofopher has thoughe 

roper to advance. Admitting that gentleman to poffefs a very 
confiderable fhare of knowledge, we may yet hazard a conjecture in 
fuppofing that his obfervations have been chiefly confined to the 
regions of Etna, and in that cafe he might poffibly miftake other 
dark firata, in the well at Iaci, of whofe nature he was unacquainted, 
for thofe of lava *. However, without calling in queftion either the 
veracity or the knowledge of the canonie Recupero, Mr. Brydone 
himfelf furnifhes fufficient matter to refute his own hypothefis. 
** Our landlord at Nicolofi, (fays he) gave us an account of the 
fingular fate of the beautiful country near Hybla, at no great dif- 
tance from hence. It was fo celebrated for its fertility, and parti- 
cularly for its honey, that it was called Mel Paffi, till it was over- 
whelmed by the lava of Etna; and having then become totally 
barren, its name was changed by a kind of pun to Mal Paffi. Ina 
fecond eruption, by a fhower of afhes from the mountain, #t /oon re- 
affumed its ancient beauty and fertility, and for many years was 
called Bel Pafli.”” How foon? I apprehend in a much fhorter fpace 
than two thoufand years; and as Jaci appears to be as near the 
mountain as Bel] Pafh, why may not fome of the feven layers be 
fertilized by the fame cavfe? Again, page1zs, fpeaking of the 
progrefs of vegetation, he fays, ‘* This progrefs, I fuppofe, is often 
greatly accelerated by fhowers of afhes from the mountain, as I have 





‘ * Near Viterbo there is a hill that feems to be compofed of 
volcanic matter, though there are no other marks of any volcano in 
the neighbourhood. Indeed, the appearance of the hill itfelf, 
which is a low, long bank, isa fufficient proof that it was neither 
thrown up nor confifts of lava run into that form.’ 
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obferved in fome places the richeft foil, to the depth of five or fix 
feet, and upwards ; and ftil] below that nothing but rocks of lava.” 
Speaking of a convent of Beneditine monks, p. 147, he writes, 
«« ‘Their garden is the greateit curiofity: although it be formed on 
the rugged. and barren furface of the lava, it has a variety and 
neatnefs feldom to be met with. The walks are broad and paved 
with flints, and the trees and hedges (which, by the bye, are in 
a bad tafte, and cut intoa number of ridiculous fhapes) thrive ex- 
ceedingly. ‘The whole foil muft have been brought from a great 
diftance, as the furface of this lava (only one hundred and fifty years 
old) is as hard and bare as a piece of iron.” Why might not foil 
have been brought to cover former lavas as well as this? When it 
is confidered how extremely populous thefe parts were in former 
ages; it may be eafily fuppofed, that the people would ufe their 
vtmoft induftry to refertilize the lands which the lava overflowed. 
If fuch an event can happen in fo fhort a fpace, | fee no reafon for 
rejecting the Mofaic regifter of the world’s age. 

‘ But there is another objection yet unanfwered, we read, p.189, 
190, ‘* { obferved, that this region of Etna, like the former, is 
compofed of lava; but this is now covered fo deep with earth, that 
itis no where to be feen but in the beds of the torrents. In many 
of thefe it is worn down by the water to the depth of fifty or fixty 
feet, and in one of them {till confiderably more. What an idea 
does not this give of the amazing antiquity of the eruptions of this 
mountain!” But is it extraordinary, that a country fo rent as this 
is by repeated earthquakes, fhould abound with deep chafms, 
through which the water would run as the moft natural paflage, 
without requiring ages to wear it/elf away? I did not particularly 
attend to this circumftance in my road, but I muft have croffed all 
the reams that flow between the mountain and the fea, and do 
not remember one deep chafm all the way. ‘There is indeed one 
confiderable river that runs through a bed of very ancient lava, 
which evidently appears to have been worn by the attrition of the 
water, but itis by no means fo deep as to require above two or 
3000 years for the purpofe. All thefe circumftances taken together, 
I thall remain an infidel to infidelity till ftronger evidence againtt 


the writings of Mofes be brought to light.’ 
This performance is written, throughout, with perfpicuity, 


and is enlivened with fuch a portion of fimple ornament as fuits 


the epiitolary ftyle. Modefty, cheerfulnets, philanthropy, and 
piety, characterize the reflections of this amiable and refpect- 


able writer. Git s 
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Art. XVIII. An Effay om Archery: defcribing the Practice of 
that Art, in all Ages and Nations. By Walter Michael 


Mofeley, Efq. 8vo. pp. 348. 7s. Boards. Robfon. 1792. 
N this writing age, almoft every art has its hiftorian. Ar- 
Chery, indeed, had not been neglected by the authors of 
former days; witnefs the Toxophilus of Afcham, as ancient 
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ds the reign of Henry VIII ; Markham’s Art of Archery, 
publifhed in 1634; and Wood’s Bowman’s Glory, in 1682:— 
but Mr. Mofeley takes a far wider range than any of his pre. 
deceflors ; and his work difplays learning and tafte. It will 
prove highly acceptable to the antiquary, not ufelefs to the 
hiftorian, nor unentertaining to the general reader ;—while it 
cannot fail to delight thofe who excel in the ingenious art of 


which it treats. : 
The author confiders his fubje& under the different heads of 


Bows, Arrows, Quivers, Butts and Targets, and Crofs-bows ; 
and his account is illuftrated by plates. As a fpecimen of the 
work, we fhall infert part of his obfervations on arrows, be- 
caufe they may be eafily underftood without having recourfe to 


the plates. 

‘ The fubftances from which Arrows have been fabricated, have 
differed in almoft every country. ‘They were frequently made of 
reeds, as we may infer from the Latin word Arundo, fignifying both 
an arrow and a reed. 

‘ Pliny informs us, that this fubftance was in the higheft requet 
for the purpofe we mention, and the Calamus, another fpecies of 
reed, fays he, hath overcome half the nations of the world, in battle. 

¢ The tree called Cornus, was formerly much celebrated for Ar- 
row-making, and alfo for the purpofe of Bows, as was the Palm- 
tree. But the Calamus, and particularly a fort growing anciently in 
a river called the Rhine *, was valued for its weight, and the flea- 
dinefs with which it refifled the currents of wind in flying. —The 
ancient Scythians ufed Fir-tree, or Deal, as Strabo relates. 

‘ The modern Arrows from India, are made of cane, which bein 
of a fpecies very ftiff, and at the fame time of very little weight, 
they fly with uncommon velocity from the Bow, and are capable of 
withftanding a fevere blow from objects which oppofe their motion. 

‘ The inhabitants of Guiana ufe cane for the making of Arrows, 
and affix an head of firm and fharp wood tothem. Weare told by 
Bancroft, that thefe people ufe Bows about five feet in length, and 
Arrows of about four feet, which are partly of a cane without knots. 
This cane part is ufually about a yard long, and in the end of it is 
fixed a piece of hard wood, about twelve inches. This wood fome- 
times has a large gobular head ; but if the Arrow be intended to 
kill, the wood part is either formed into a fharp point, bearded 
with notches, or is armed with a piece of iron; which metal they 
ufe fince the Europeans have vifited the country +. 


re 





« * This river was not the great Rhine of Germany, but a fmaller 
ore ofthat name, rifing in the Appenines, and flowing near Bono- 
nia, and is therefore called by Pliny, in the above paflage, ‘* Rheno 
Bononienfi amne.”’ 

‘ + The Arrows ufed by the inhabitants of Tunna ifland, are 
made of reeds, pointed with hard wood ; fome of them are bearded; 
and thofe for killing birds have two, three, or fometimes four points,’ 

Cooke’s Voyage, 1772——1775, vol. ii, p. 82. 
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‘ I have in my pofleffion fome of the kind here fpoken of ; and 
although they are of fuch prodigious length, (fome being more than 
five feet) they are neverthelefs extremely light. I had the curiofity 
to weigh one of the canes, withoot the head part, it meafured four 
feet long, and was half an inch in diameter throughout, when it 

ared to be only three quarters of an ounce in weight. 

‘ Afcham has enumerated fifteen forts of wood, of which Arrows 
were made in England at the time he lived, viz. ‘‘ Brazell, Turkie- 
woode, Fufticke, Sugerchefte, Hardbeame, Byrche, Ache, Oake, 
Servifttree, Aulder, Blachthorne, Beche, Elder, Afpe, Salow.” Of 
thefe, Afpe and Ath were preferred to the reft; the one for target 
fhooting, the other for war. 

‘A fimple tick, without any alteration than pointing, was per- 
haps the firft kind of Arrow ofed by mankind. The hard wood 
found in fome climates was well calculated for the purpofe, as it was 
capable of retaining its point, though forced with violence againtt 
the firmeft bodies, But the ufe of fiones appears to be one of the 
firft inventions with refpect to pointing, and there are oe curious 
circumftances relating to this pradlice. The clafs of thefe fub- 
ftances principally made ufe of in all nations, was the Siliceous—as 
common Flint, Jafper, Agate, &c.’ 

The reader will find much curious matter under the 
heads of poifoned arrows, divination by the arrow, fiery ar- 
rows, &c. and every good Englifhman will perufe, with plea- 
fure, the Hiftory of the Englifh Long Bow. ‘The work is 
agreeably written, eafy, natural, and perfpicuous ; rich with- 


out verbofity, and elegant without affectation. Gil... 
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Art. XIX. 4 Complete Theory of the ConfiruGion and Properties of 
Veffels, with pra€tical Conclufions for the Management of Ships, 
made eafy to Navigators. Tranflated from Théorie Complette de la 
ConftruGion et de la Manaeuvre des Vaiffeaux, of the celebrated 
Leonard Euler, by Henry Watfon, Efg. New Edition, with 
the Life of the Tranflator. 8vo. pp. 231, and Plates. 6s. Boards. 
Sewell. 1790. 


AVING already given our fentiments, ia our 58th volume, 
p- 83, of this valuable treatife, we fhall here only lay be- 

fore our readers a brief account of the life of the tranflator. 
Henry Watfon was the fon of a grazicr at Holbeach in Lin- 
colnfhire, where he was born, in or about the year 1737. 
When twelve or thirteen years old, he was fent to Gifberton 
fchool, where his genius for the mathematics foon made him 
remarkable: his progrefs in this ftudy was quick; for, fo early 
as In 1753, he made a confpicuous appearance as a mathema- 
tician in the Ladies’ Diary. About this time, he was pa- 
tronized by Mr. Whichcot of Harpfwell, one of the members 
in parliament for Lincolnfhire, who procured his admiffion into 
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the Royal Academy at Woolwich, and afterward obtained for 
him a commiffion in the corps of engineers. —He profecuted 
his mathematical ftudies under Mr. Thomas Simpfon, and, 
from being his fcholar, became his friend and intimate: fuch, 
we are told, was the opinion which Mr. Simpfon entertained of 
Mr. W.?’s abilities, that at his deceafe he left him his un- 
finifhed mathematical papers, with a requeft that he would 
revife them, and make what alterations and additions he might 
think neceilary. One of thefe manufcripts is faid to be a 
treatife on the conftruction of bridges, which is finifhed by 
Mr. W. 

During the war which broke out in 1756, Colonel Watfon 
gave fignal proofs of his fupericr abilities as an engineer; par- 
ticularly at the fiege of Belleifle in 1761, and at the Havannah 
in 1762.—His talents foon became fo confpicuous as to attrac 
the notice of Lord Clive, whom he accompanied to Bengal, 
and where he was appointed chief engineer. 

‘ It was not difficult for a perfon of the Colonel’s penetration to 
fee the advantageous fituation of the Bay of Bengal. He knew 
that if proper forts were built, and the E:nglifh marine put ona 
tolerable footing in that part, they might foon become matters of 
the eaftern feas; he, therefore, got a grant cf lands from the Eaft 
India Company for conftruting wet and dry docks, and a marive 
yard at Calcutta, for cleanfing, repairing, and furnifhing with 
ftores, the men of war and merchantmen. A plan of the under- 
taking was drawn, engraved, and prefented to his Majefty and the 
Eaft India Company, and fully approved of; and the works were 
carried on for fome years with a fpirit and vigour that manifefted 
the judgment and abilities of the undertaker; and, though the 
utility of fuch a great and national concern is too obvious to be in- 
fitted on, yet the Colonel, after finking upwards of 100,000l. of 
his own property in the noble defign, was obliged to defilt, to the 
eternal difgrace of this nation.’ 

Colonel Watfon had determined to ¢ome to England to 
feek redrefs, but was induced to change his refolution, and to 
fend Mr. Creatiy (the fuperintendant of his works) in his ftead. 
This happened juit at the time of the laft Spanifh war; and 
as the Colonel had great quantities of iron and timber in ftore, 
he refolved to build three thips, two of 36, and one of 32 
guns; and, in confequence, he {ent inftructions to his agents 
in England to procure /etters of marque. The defign, how- 
ever, was fruftrated; perhaps by the fame means that {topped 
his proceeding with the docks ; for his agents, on applying for 
the letters, received a pofitive denial. On this ill fuccefs, he 
employed the two veilels, which he had finifhed, in commer- 
cial fervices; the third, fays the writer, remains to this day 
unfinifhed. 

‘ By 
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‘ By long and hard fervice in an unfavourable climate, the Co- 
lone] found his health much impaired, two or three years before he 
left India; and, therefore, in 1785, he put his affairs in a train of 
fettlement, in order to return to England, sot only to try the 
effeéts of his native air, but to profecute the Ea/? India Company for 
not fupporting the faith of the grant they had jolemnly made to 
him for the dock-yard. In the fpring of 1786, he embarked on 
board the Deptford Indiaman; but the flux, and a bilious com- 

laint with which he had been fometimes afflifted, fo much reduced 
him by the time he had reached St. Helena, that he was not able 
to profecute his voyage in that fhip. ‘This ifland is remarkable for 
the falubrity’ of its air; of which the Colonel foon found the be- 
nefit; but the importunity of his friends, or his own impatience to 
fee England, got the better of his prudence, for, as foon as he be- 
gan to gather ftrength, he took his paflage in the Afia; the confe- 
quence was a relapfe, which weakened him to fuch a degree by the 
time he arrived at Dover, that he lingered but a fhort time, andvat 
that place departed this life on September 17, 1786. 

‘ He was buried in a vault made in the body of the church at 
Dover, on the 22d of the fame month, in a private manner; only 
three of his confidential friends attended the funeral, namely, John 
Barchard, Efg. his agent, Mr. James Creafly, and Mr. George 
Louch, his fhip-builder.’ 

The biographer remarks, that the death of fuch a man is a 
national lofs: his genius was formed for great undertakings : 
he was judicious in planning, cool and intrepid in action, and 
undifmayed in danger. As an engineer, he has not, perhaps, 
left his fuperior. For nearly ten years he was the chief en- 
gineer of Bengal, Bahar, and Oriffla, “Uhe Eaft India Com- 
pany, in a great meafure, owe their valuable pofleflions in that 
quarter to his unexampled exertions ; for, in fpite of party dif- 
putes, of bribery on the part of the natives then at war with the 
Company, and of the numerous cabals which perplexed and 
embarrafled their counct!s, he executed the works of Fort Wil- 
liam, which will long remain a monument of his fuperior {kill, 
and, for their ftrength, may juftly be ftyled the Gibraltar of 
India: —nor are the works at Buge Buge and Melancholy Point 


conftructed with lefs judgment. 
We cannot clofe this article without noticing the difintereft- 


ed zeal of Mr. Sewell, (the publither of this treatife,) in pro- 
moting, at the rifk of incurring confiderable expence, what- 
€ver may tend to the increafe of nautical {cience. So. 
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EAST INDIES. 


Art. 20. Narrative of the Operations of the Britifh Army in India, 
from April 21ft, to the 16th July 1791. With a particular 
Account of the A&tion on the 15th of May, near Seringapatam. 
gto. 4s. fewed. Faden. 1792. 


rT HIS appears to be a faithful, though brief, account of the cam- 

paign in India, during the period above mentioned. ‘The dif- 
ficulties which eur forces had to furmount were certainly very 
great; which renders the advantage obtained by them the more 
brilliant. ‘The engraved fketch of the pofitions of the Britifh and 
Myforean armies at the battle fought May isth, 1791, is neatly 
executed, from the drawing made by Captain Agnew, Aide du Camp 
to Colonel Maxwell. Another plate is given, exhibiting the order 
of the battle fought near Seringapatam, on the 15th of May 1791. 
—For our account of Major Rennel’s larger and more detailed 
account of the fame events, with his map and plan, &c. fee M.R. 
for May 1792, p. 50. 


Art. 21. A Sketch of fome late Arrangements, and a View of the 
rifing Refources, in Bengal. By Thomas Law, Efg. Jate a Mem- 
ber of the Council of Revenue in Fort William. 8vo. pp. 283. 

s. Boards. Stockdale. 1792. 

his volume confifts, chiefly, of official correfpondence, on 
matters of provincial regulation, refpecting the tenures of land, and 
the colleétion of the revenue. ‘The author, after hinting that ‘ the 
duty of a local fervant has been performed,’ proceeds to India con- 
cerns, in a more general and national view. He affords favourable 
hopes of our receiving fuflicient fupplies of fugar from India, the 
fugar cane being much cultivated; and as to its quality, ‘ the 
fugar in Bengal,’ fays he, * is fo much fuperior to the Weft India 
raw fugars, that I conjeQlure the fample mills of the natives do not 

exprefs any drofs*.’ In his preface, he declares, * I have feen, I 

think, in the courfe of my travels, about 50,000 acres of planta- 

tion, which is mentioned as a proof of the gencra/ produce of {ugar- 

cane all over the country:’ general, inaeed, by adverting to a 

circumftance incidentally mentioned in another place: ‘ it is a 

curious faét, that coarfe fugar is introduced in India, by the natives, 

as an ingredient in the compofition of mortar; but our practice of 
ufing merely lime, has of iate been much adopted+.’ The obftruc- 
tions to our availing ourfelves of the many ample refources in our 

Ealtern poff-ffions, are ftated (in an intelligent anonymous letter, 

copied in the introduction to this work,) to be the extravagant 

freight of goods in our Eaft India fhips, which is compared with 
the price of Weft India freight; and from the refule, aided by other 
argumerts, the writer pleads ttrongly for an open trade with the 

Patt. In this, asin all other fubjeGs, there is a fufficient number 
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of reafons for the ufe of advocates on the different fides of a queftion; 
and we may amufe ourfeives with them as long as we pleafe: but 
when circumftances are ripe for alteration, alterations will take 
place, and work their way, like water, to a natural level. YN. 


TRADE and COMMERCE. 


Art, 22. Wool encouraged without Exportation; or, Praétical Ob- 
fervations on Wool and the Woollen ManufaQure. In Two 
Parts. Part I. containing Striftures on Appendix, No. lV. toa 
Report made by a Committee of the Highland Society on the 
Subjeét of Shetland Wool*, Pare II. containing a Brief Hiftory 
of Wool, and the Nature of the Woollen Manufaétures as con- 
nected with it. By a Wilthhire Clothier, F.A.S. 8vo. pp.72. 
2s. Cadell. 1791. 

This Wilthhire clothier animadverts on Dr. Anderfon for con- 
demning the prohibition of the exportation of wool, with much 
tartnefs and afperity; which, fuppofing him to have the better of 
the argument, will fcarcely add to it the credit of liberality of 
mind. He accufes the Doctor of mifquoting hiftory, and of mif- 
underftanding what he quotes. The validity of criticifms muft, in 
many cafes, be referred to thofe who make particular fubjects the 
objeéts of their ftudy; and credit fhould be given co them, until 
they are refuted by known facts, ftronger reafoning, or better 
authority. ‘Thus, when the prefent writer affirms that the fing 
wooled fheep of Spain, ‘ is a meer carrion, and never eaten ¢ ;’ we 
may indeed hefitate, for want of authority, but may not be able to 
controvert the truth of the affertion. 

The author gives us a very comprehenfive view of the manifold 
ufes of the fheep: 


‘ Amongft the various animals with which Divine Providence 
has ftored the world for the ufe of man, none is to be found more 
innocent, more ufeful, or more valuable than the Sheep. The 
Sheep fupplies us with fvod and clothing, and finds ample employ- 
ment for our poor, at all times and feafons of the year, whereby a 
waritty of manufaGures of woollen cloth is carried on without inter- 
ruption to domeftic comfort and lofs to friendly fociety or injury to 
health, as is the cafe with many other occupations. Every lock of 
wool that grows on its back becomes the means of /upport to Staplers, 
Dyers, Pickers, Scourers, Scriblers, Carders, Combers, Spinners, Spoolers, 
Warpers, Queelers, Weavers, Fullers, Tuckers, Burlers, Shearmen, 
Prefers, Clothiers, and Packers, who, one after another, tumble and 
tft, and twiff and bake and doi! this raw material, till they have 
tach extracted a livelihood out of it; and then comes the Merchant, 
who, in his torn, fhips it (in its bighe# fate of improvement) to all 
quarters of the globe, from whence he brings hack every kind of 
riches to his country, in return for the /abours of thefe his neigh- 

urs exported with it. 

* Befides this, the u/eful animal, after being deprived of his coat, 
grows us another againft the next year; and when we are ungry 
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and kill him for food, he gives us his /2in to employ the Fell-mongers 
and Parchment-makers, who fupply us with a durable material for 
fecuring our Eftates, Rights, and Pofe/ions; and if our enemies take 
the field againft us, fupplies us with a powerful inflrument for rout. 
ing our courage to repel their attacks. When the Parchment-maker 
has taken as much of the fkin as he can ufe, the Glue-maker comes 
after and picks up every morfel that is left, and therewith fupplies 
ws a material for the Carpenter and Cabinet-maker, which they 
cannot do without, and which 1s efentially neceffary before we can 
have elegant furniture in our houfes, tables, chairs, looking. 

laffes, and a hundred other articles of comvenience: and when 
the winter nights come on, and we are deprived of the cheering 
light of the Sun, the Sheep fupplies us with an artificial mode of 
light, whereby we preferve every pleafure of domeffic Society, and 
with whofe afliftance we can continue our work, or write or read, 
and improve our minds, or enjoy the focial mirth of our tables, 
Another part of the faughtered animal {upplies us with an ingredient 
neceflary for making good common Soap, a ufeful ftore for producing 
cleanline{s in every family richor poor. Neither need the horns be 
thrown away, for they are converted by the Button-makers and 
Turners into a cheap kind of buttons, tips for bows, and many ufe- 
ful ornaments. From the very trotters an oil is extracted ufeful for 
many purpofes, as well as their affording good food when baked ia 
an oven. 

‘ We have now picked the poor animal to the bones, yet thefe 
are ufeful alfo, for by a late invention of Dr. Higgins, they are 
found, when reduced to afhes, to be a ufeful and effential ingre- 
dient in the compofition of the fineft artificial ftone in ornamental 
work for chimney-pieces, cornices of rooms, houfes, &c. which 
renders the compofition more durable by effectually preventing its 
cracking *. 

‘ If it is ebjeced to the meek inoffenfive creature, that he was ex- 
penfive while living, in eating up our grafs, ‘&c. it may be an{wer- 
ed that it was guite the contrary, for he could feed where every 
other animal had been before him and’ grazed all they could find, 
and that if he took a little grafs on your downs, or in your fields, 
he amply repaid you (for every blade of grafs) in the richnefs of the 
manure he left behind him. 1 forgot to mention the fervice he 
yields to the ladies, whofe fair foft hands he protects from the 





¢ ® Any curious perfon would be much entertained to fee the 
 manufadlory of Bone Afh, now carried on by Mr. Minith of White- 
chapel, New Road, wherein the bones of Sheep and Cows undergo 
many ingenious procefles.—ift, There is a mill to break them;— 
2d, acauldron tq extract their oil, marrow, and fat ;—3d, a reverba- 
tory to heat thym red hot;—4qth, an oven for thofe bones to 
moulder to afhes;—sth, a ftill to collect the fumes of the burnt 
bones into'a brown fluid, from whence hartfhorn is made;—6th, 
furnaces for making parts thereof into Glauber’s falts;—7th, 2 fand 
heat containing twelve jars, for collecting a chryftallizing vapour 
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. blait by providing them with the foftelt éeather gloves. 
- sah nce leas ie alfo indebied to him for i neat 
binding of his books, for the fheath of his fword, and for cafes for 
his inftruments; in fhort, not to be tedious in mentioning the vari- 
ous ules of leather, there is hardly any furniture or uotenfil of life 
but the Sheep contributes to render it either more ufeful, convenient, 


or ornamental.’ : 

The prefent ftate of the wool-trade is thus fummarily exhibited: 

‘ The reafon why the farmer or wool-grower became regard- 
lefs of his wool, was not from a defpair of felling fine wool, but 
from his being enabled by the improving ftate of his country (arifing 
from its increafed commerce, riches, and luxury) to make the fleth 
of the fheep a principal object of attention; a larger breed of theep 
was therefore adopted, which naturally produced a coarfer kind of 
wool; but finding the natural feed of the country would not maintain 
this new fort, he had recourfe to artificial graffes and turnips, which 
latter is found very injurious * to wool, but the farmer flill made as 
much money from his fleece as he did before, though fold at a lefs 
price, becaufe of the increafed quantity of it; and this is ftill the 
language of every farmer of the Welt of England, who finds his 
coarfe wool fell as readily as his fine formerly did; for to one man 
who buys a coat of fine wool, there are ten at leaft who buy inferior 
qualities,’ 

Hence our author infers that, were Spain to adopt our improve- 
ments in agriculture, and to exert a fpirit of commerce, their wool 
would degenerate in the fame manner as with us, His reafons 
againft the exportation of raw wool, appear cogent: 


* A good trade, fully encouraged at home, becomes the bef pofible 
encouragement to the qwoolgrower, who, generally {peaking, is alfoa 
farmer. The fubject is much mi/reprz/ented by thofe who affert that 
a foreign market, in our prefent fiute ot improvement, would benefit 
the wool grower. It fhould always be taken into the fame arge- 
ment, thaton every 20s. worth of wool fent abroad, there is above 
60s. worth of labour taken from the community, who in lieu of that 
deprivation mult fubfilt on /omething, and that mutt u/simately fall 
on the /andbolder. No circumitances can jultify the ftep but a great 
redundancy of wool at home, and when fuch a cafe happens, it is 
time enough to feek it. Let us for initance fuppofe, that half our 
next year’s growth of wool is exported, and it arifes to double the 
price, what ts the con/eguence? the manufa@urer receives his order 
from the merchant on the ulual terms, but finds, from the great ad- 
vance of wool, he hall not fave simfelf, he muft therefore decline 
the order, uniefs he can get fuch a price of the merchant as to in/ure 
Lim fome profit, (a little advance upon an article of manufadure will 


—,.. 





‘ * I have heard an eminent woolltapler fay, that the effects of 
turnip feeding are fo pernicious to fine wool, that he can dittinguifh 


It while drawing it apart in his fingers, from its acquired harfhnefs. 
This is a very {erious confideration.” 
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turn the current of a trade, though no fuch effect happens on fuch 
articles of life as corn, fugar, groceries, &c. which muff be bought) 
the merchant not having this in hts power, returns the order to his 
agent abroad, 2nd the clothier remains without a trade, accumulating 
a heavy ftock of materials made at a dear rate: his firft ftep to fave 
himfelf and family from ruin, is to difcharge his work-folks, of 
which any manutacturer of confequence employs from 500 to a 
1000. In confequence of this lofs of trade from rife of wool, many 
100,000 people are thrown out of bread, the effe& of which is yni- 
werfal diftre/s and difcontent, and God knows where the evil would 
end! ‘Lhe fir object of the mob would be to procure the zames of 
thofe who voted for the exportation of wool, and their lives would 
be probably the facrifice/ and the next flep would be a numerous 
emigration to that country to which the wool was conveyed, which 
no doubt would be glad to receive them; as was actually the cafe 
with the Bradanters under their Duke Wenceflaus in the 14th cen- 
tury; with the Dutch upon the introduction of the Spanifh Inqui- 
fition; with the French under Louis the 14th, upon the revocation 
of the edi@ of Nantz; and in Spain under Ferdinand, upon his 
compulfion of the Moors to change their religion, &c. &c. Further, 
if a lefler exportation takes place than the half, or even /o much as to 
diftrefs the manufa@urer, and induce him to /efén his trade from a 
doubt of advantage, the evil will be nationally felt, more or lefs, 
according to the circumfances and extent of the evil.’ 


To this may be added, that, as the growth of wool and that of 
grain interfere, both cannot be cultivated for exportation. Corn is 
entitled to the preference; as, by undertaking to fupply foreigners, 
we infure plenty for ourfelves:—but employment is as neceflary as 
food ; therefore we ought net to part with wool, before it is work- 
ed up into fome form for ufe. 

Perfuaded that the views of Dr. Anderfon are as public fpirited 
and liberal as thofe of this namelefs writer, whoever he may be; 
when he fo freely animadverts on a refpectable known character for 
difference in opinion, we leave to his refletion what an eager op- 
ponent might make of the following paragraphs: 


‘ Wherever Agriculture greatly flouri/oes, and lands are highly 
cultivated and enclofed, it is mpofible to raife fine clothing wool. 
The lofs of Spanifa wool is not fo much feared by us,-from any em- 
éargo Spain may lay upon it, as from the confequences of a detter 
Government, encouraging arts, and improving their hufbandry, and 
the cultivation of their lands. This event may not be fo diftant as 
we may fuppofe; and in this cafe, where fhall we obtain fine wool, 
unlefs we can rear 1¢ ourfelves? 

* This is another reaiou why we fhould, by all the means in our 
power, endeavour to cultivate the growth of fine wool in our own 
jfland.’ 

That is, we fhould, by all the means in our power, endeavour to 
perform what has been previoufly declared an impoflibility! N. 
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POETRY. 


, Sonnets from Shakefpeare. By Albert. 8vo. 76. 
ni J 2s. Gd. aasit. 1791. — 

To manufacture poetry from the poetry of Shakefpeare, is no 
dificult atchievement. Having fuch divine materials, the produc- 
tion of beauties feems almoft inevitable : but to make our immortal 
bard lefs beautiful than he is in himielf, is an undertaking entitled to 
no thanks; and to attempt to augment his beauties would be deemed 
the very acme of poetic prefumption. ‘The writer, who here affumes 
the fignature of Albert, is not fo vain as to think of the latter; and 
it is no more than juftice to own, that, in his tran fpofition of the 
language of Shakefpeare, and in the expofition of his fentimente in 
the fonnet form, he has fhewn fome degree of tafte and elegance. 
The fonnets have unequal merit. ‘The following, from the well- 
known paflage in Twelfth Night, act z, fcene 4, She never told 
her love, &c. we tran{cribe as a favourable f{pecimen : 


¢ Ah! howI mourn the doubly haplefs maid, 
The pangs of hopelefs paflion doom’d to prove, 
By her own heart too good—too foft—betray’d, 
Who can’t conceal—and dares not tell—her love. 


Oft have I feen her—would you afk her tale? 

It was a blank—her love fhe would not fpeak ; 
But like a worm, fhe let concealment pale 

Feed on the beauties of her damafk cheek: 


Thought, flow confuming, prey’d upon her form, 
A green and yellow hue her charms o’ercatt, 
Like fome fair flower that finks before the ftorm, 
Cropt in its bloom by the inconftant blaft ; 
Yet flood like Patience, hopelefs of relief, 
Mute—fadly {miling— monument of grief! 
VIOLA,’ 


Thefe fonnets are 40 in number. ‘The original paflages of the 
poet, from which they are taken, are fubjoined. The greater 
number of them have already appeared in the Gazetteer and Morning 


Chronicle. WNroe ¥- 
Art. 24. For the Year 1792. Tothe Academicians. Bad Pictures 

placed inagood Light. By Sir Solomon Gundy, LL. D. F.R.S. 

F.A.S. R.A. e¢ M.P. 4to. pp. 18. 18,60. Ridgway. 

If, according to this imitator (O Jmitatores, Seruum Pecus!) of 
Peter Pindar, the exhibiting painters, of the year ninety-two, were 
but a dad fet, we may venture to hint, that few of our poets, of the 
fame period, have much claim to a higher character :—'* D’ye 
underitand me now *?” Sir Solomon ! 


Art 25. Elegy written in a London Church-yard. 4to. 1s. Bell, 
; Oxford-ilreet. 1792. 
A not inelegant tribute, on the plan of Gray’s elegy, to the me- 


———— 





* See p. 22. of Sir Solomon’s pamphlet, 
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mory of Edwin, who has fo often fet the theatre in a roar, The 
epitaph has ‘* a Jame and impotent conclufion.”” 

‘ No farther feek his praife or blame to fcan 

Or prais’d or pitied —- Edwin was a man.’ 
In one of the ftanzas of the elegy, maz alforhimesto fcan. In the 
fame ftanza, the more than virtuous are exhorted to go and fin no more; 
which, to the more than virtuous, is fuperfluous advice, 

The fcene of this elegy is Covent-Garden church-yard, where 

the comic head of Edwin refts. Adieu! thou 


* Pafime of genius--made in Fancy’s game.’ 
Revicwers have often enjoyed thy more than comic powers! 


Art. 26. Monody written at Matlock, October 1791. By the Rev, 
W.L. Bowles. 4to. pp. 20. ts. 6d. Dilly. 1791. 

In poetry, the judicious union of moral fentiments with defcrip. 
tions of nature is always highly pleafing. It is this circumftance 
which diffufes an inexpreffible charm over that univerfally admired 
production of Thompfon’s mufe, 74e Seafons. Among the fmall 
pieces, which have peculiar excellence in this way, may be men- 
tioned Dyer’s Grongar Hill. Of the fame kind, is the Monody 
before us. ‘The poet appears to have viewed the romantic fcenery 
of Matlock with a mind difpofed to melancholy mufing ; his: penfive 
contemplations are exprefied in verfe, which at once difcovers a lively 
fancy and a correét tafte, and which will not fail to awaken fimilar 
feelings in every kindred bofom. He thus addreffes the Derwent: 


‘ Thee, quiet ftream! with other thoughts I view, 
Like Peace, a hermit in fome craggy dell 
Retir’d, and bidding the loud throng farewel, 
I fee thee ftill thy peaceful courfe purfue, 
Making fuch gentle mufic as might cheer 
The weary paffenger that journeys near. 


Such are the fongs of Peace in Virtue’s fhade, 
Unheard of Fe!ly, or the vacant train. 
That pipe and dance upon the noon-tide plain, 
Till in the duft together they are laid ; 
But not unheard of him, who fits fublime 
Above the clouds of this tempeltuous clime, 
It’s ftir and ftrife, to whom more grateful rife 
The humble incenfe, and the {till {mall voice 
Of thofe that on their penfive way rejoice, 
Than fhouts of thoufands echoing to the fkies, 
Of fongs of triumph pealing round the car 
Of hard Ambition, or the Fiend of War, 
Sated with flaughter—Nor may I, {weet ftream, 
From thy lone banks and limits wild depart, 
(Where now I meditate my penfive theme) 
Without fome mild improvement on my heart 
Pour’d fad, yet pleafing: fo may | forget 
The croffes and the cares that fometimes fret 
Life’s {mootheft channel, and each wifh prevent 
That marrs the filent current of Content!’ 
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Two other {mall, but beautiful, pieces are added, entitled, * The 


African,’ —and © On leaving @ Place of Refidence.’ E. 
Art. 27. The Difcarded Spinfier ; or a Plea for the Poor, on the 


Impolicy of Spinning Jennies. A Poem. 4t0. pp. 29. Is 

6d, Brooke, 1791- ' 

Thefe verfes are written under a ftrong perfuafion that the ma- 
chines, which have been introduced for abridging labour, whatever 
advantage they may have afforded to the manufacturers, and even 
1o the labouring poor of large towns, have been exceedingly detri- 
mental to the circumjacent country ; which has, by thefe means, 
been deprived of its ufual fupply of labour. The author is alfo of 
opinion, that, by means of Britifh machinery, manvfe “tories will, 
in a few years, (to the ruin of Britifh commerce,) be eftablifhed ia 
countries, where fuch eftablifhments would otherwife have been im- 
practicable. On this latter argument, he thus expatiates : 


“© The Poor are with you always.” Spare a text 
With no dark terms, or myitic points perplext, 
And give it place upon the fcore of gain, 

Tho’ every text per contra you difdain. 

‘© The Poor are yours for ever,”’ and their toil 
Ever remains a rich produétive foil ; 

Not fo th’ inventions of the changeful day, 
Which rife like vapours but to pa/s away. 

Labour is a poffeffion, an eftate, 

Fruitful as Tempe, permanent as Fate, 

Trade’s other fources are but cafual drift; 

Mere quickfands, which crofs currents fink and lift, 
Is the mufe right? —To Reafon’s cheque apply ; 
Or let the files of paft experience try !— 

Whence, fairly pofted, lo! th’ eventual fum 
Decides at once to what your JENNIES come: 
Which though juf# now confin’d to Britain’s ifle, 
And Britain, like a dotard, o’er them {mile, 

A {mile of deep ingratitude to thofe 

On whofe poor labours her rich commerce rofe, 
Tuft now, tho’ her’s—yet /muggled the next tide, 
May {pin for Spain, and Aalf the world befide. 
And thus, like Zi/ts who, when they change their man 
Still plunder him they fly from, all they can, 
Smuggled off with them to fome foreign coatt, 
Leave Britain to lament her Commerce loft.’ 


The writer’s verfification, though not excellent, appears to us 
better than his argument. The utility of machines has long been 
eftablithed in theory, beyond ail reafonable controverly *; and it is 
now fully confirmed by experience in tholfe manufa@tories, in which 


ieee of the greatelt power for abridging labour have beea 
uled, 








* e360 . . 
™ See our account of a fenfible vindication of machines for fhort- 
ening labour. Rev. vol. Ixii, p. 224. 
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In a large extent of country, where the Cotton manufadure has 
been eftablifhed, it is well known that a much greater number of 
hands are employed, than could have been required without thefe 
contrivances for reducing the price of the goods, which confequently 
increafe the demand for them; and as to any argument againft the 
ufe of machines, drawn from the benefit which foreigners may reap 
from our inventions, it is dictated by that fpirit of monopoly which 
ought wholly to be difcarded from every liberal fyftem of policy, E 

4 


Art. 28. 4 Heroic Epiftle to Thomas Paine. gto. pp. 18. 15, 
Richardfon. 1792. , 

Mr. Burke, Dr. Prieftley, and Mr. Paine, thofe three gallant 
knights, have now all been attended, at proper diftances of time 
and place, by their refpective {quires, finging their praifes in mock 
heroics*. No good fervant, it is to be fuppofed, ever prefumes to 

at himfelf in competition with his own maiter: but, among them. 
felves, thefe gentlemen, it is well known, are as jealous of pre. 
cedency as their betters are. In the prefent inftance, the relative 
merit of the attendants is very properly adjufted to that of the prin. 
cipals ; and the former may, with perfeét jultice, fertle their pre- 
tenfions on the fame fcale as the latter; juft as married ladies are 
allowed to take rank from their hufbands. Par. 


Art. 29. The Confpiracy of Kings; a Poem: addreffed to the In- 
habitants of Europe, from another Quarter of the World. By 
Joel Barlow, Efq. Author of ** Advice to the privileged Orders,” 
and of ‘* the Vilion of Columbus.” 4to. pp. 20. 1s.6d. John- 
fon. 1792. 

Mr. Barlow prophecies ruin to the caufe of the dourreaux couronnis, 
combined againft the liberties of France; and hurls his American 
thunder againit them in peals, which, at times, found very awful 
and deep. In the intervals, however, between the claps, all is 
calm and quiet enough. 

We hope that thefe regal confpirators will meet with fomething 
more real and efficacious to arreft their career, than the fictions of 
poetry. We hope, above all, that they will find their fubjects too 
wife to aflilt in forging, for other nations, chains which are after- 
ward to be put on their own necks. Dp? 


Art. 30. The Invitation, or Urbanity: a Poem. For the Benefit 
of a Sunday School. By the Author of Wenfley-dale. 410. 
pp- 56. 2s. Johnfon. 1791. 

‘This poem has no other connection with Sunday fchools, than 
the charitable defign of being publifhed by the author for the benefit 
of one of thefe ufefal inftitutions. It {peaks the genuine language 
of benevolence ; and we can readily admit the author’s appeal to 
his reader’s candour, when he requefts him to make allowance ‘ for 
the fading powers of ebbing life, in one who never had a felf-in- 
terefted view in any fentiment that dropped publicly from his pen.’ 
The writer feems never to have had occafion to fay, 





* For the Heroic Epiftles to Mr. Burke and Dr. Prieftley, fee 
Review, vol. vie pe 344. New Series, 
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%¢ Song foothes our pains, and age has pains to foothe.” 
flilarity is infcribed on every page of his poems, and is exprefied 
with peculiar felicity in the following lines : , 

¢ Pleas’d with my lot, and freedom for a guett, 
No deeds nefarious rankle in my breaft. 
Come then my Lelius, leave the giddy crew, 
And in my eafy chair, old fcenes renew ; 
Of books, of incidents, together fhare, 
With pure Odtober and attendant fare, 
Enjoy the paft, indulge fome future plan, 
And fmiling, analyfe the ways of man, 
While chafte libations owing from the bowl, 
Glide in free currents to the inmoft foul, 
Open each mind, and abfent all parade, 
A farm my Tufcalum, an elm my fhade. 


‘ What though Falerno’s grape {well’s not my ftore, 
Nor Tokay’s juice from Danube’s aiftant fhore, 
Yet fhall what mantling blifs my cells afford, 
With {miles unfeigning meet thee at my board ; 
While mirthful fancy, winnow’d from its chaff, 
Shall fteal, or feem to fteal, the circling laugh. 


« What mind we Stanhope’s rigid forms and rule, 
His cynic maxims or his courtly {chool ; . 
The gilded hour and nature’s voice be mine, 

With all the foothing virtues of the vine; 

For Flaccus deems the lymph-diftilling fpring, 
Ne’er gave exertion to pindaric wing ; 

And who more verfant with the forked mount, 
Fair Hippocrene or fam’d Cajtalia’s fount, 

Or partial to the fruit that cluft’ring ranks, 
On Umbria’s plains, or Tyber’s claflic banks ? 
And trifles too, thofe expletives of time, 
Shall form a braiding border to my rhyme. 
No matter, twice a child and once a man, 
We'll toyful laugh, and trifle when we can.’ 


_To interrupt the pleafantry of this good-humour’d mufe with the 
rigid frown of criticifm, would be a violation of the laws of Urdanity. 
We advife our readers to accept her Javitation without feruple, and 
to partake of her entertainment without fcientifically analyfing the 
difhes fet before him. By way of defert, the hoft has provided fe- 
veral articles not inferted in his bill of fare. Yy 


NOVELS. 
Art. 31. The Female Werter. Tranflated from the French of M. 
Perrin. Izmo. 2 Vols. 5s. fewed. Robinfons. 1792. 

' Superior genius may be an apology for great eccentricities ; and 
* The Sorrows of Werter,” from the pen of Goéthe, though juftly 
cenfurable for the encouragement which the work gives to fuicide, 
will be long read and admired as a literary production :—but in this 
fatellite of Goethe, we find no brilliancy fufficient to atone for its 
malignant influence. The female Werier is a forward girl of fif- 
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teen, who falls in love with a ftranger, without inquiring whether 
he be a fingle man; and who, when fhe is informed that he is mar. 
ried, ftill indulges her foolith paffion, till, in defpair, the curfes 
her cruel ftars, and dies by her own hand. The extravagance of 
this tale will beit be feen ia a brief fkerch of the rife and progrefs 
of the romantic attachment which it defcribes: we hall give it ia 
the tender Julia’s own words: 

‘ Hertzberg afked me to dance.— Should I recount the palpita- 
tions, the delicious agitations, which I felt in dancing, and which 
he feemed to fharemfhould I relate the foft looxs, the broken half. 
finifhed murmurs !—Hertzberg’s hand, when we feparated, preffed 
mine, and the preflure chilled through my nerves with eieétric 
{wiftnefs.’ 

¢ Oh! Clara, the following paragraph—‘* Your wire, Hertz. 
berg, is going to fpend a few days at——.”” My voice faltered, 
the letter fell from my hand; and, carticg an angry look at Hertz- 
berg, ** Your wire!’ exclaimed ; *‘ are you MARRIED ?”—** Moft 
certainly—I thought M. Goltz had told you.””-—— 

* You bid me ceafe to love him, becaufe he is married! Is 
it you, Clara, you who didtate this fatal decree? Ah! never can [ 
obey it.’ 

‘ I endeavour to heal my wounds; and as thofe who would be 
cured of fear, accuftom themfelves to the fight of terrible objedts, 
fo do I {peak to Hertzberg of his wire.—I afk him if fhe is hand- 
fome, tender, amiable.— 1 inquire of him if he loves her with fin- 
cerity ? and, when he replies in the affirmative, I prefs his hands 
between mine, and entreat him never to withdraw his affedtions 
from her.’ 

* Sometimes I exclaim to myfelf, ‘* Were Heaven to take to it- 
felf this woman,—perhaps Hertzberg—”’ Hope for a moment 
pours her cheering ray into my breatt.’ —— 

‘ He loves her, and yet I am ftill here—he knows not the power 
he has over me— Hertzberg might bend Julia to his every with:— 
but he loves his wife, Ah! more than he loves Julia!’ 

‘ Oh Hertzberg! I can contend no longer! I fall—my reafon 
grows weak, my virtue powerlefs.—Come not near me! it is bett 
to feparate, to Ay !—-yes, 1 muft fy ! but whither, whither! Death, 
thou ————_!__!’ 

¢ My refolution is fixed, Hertzberg ; and I will quit a life which 
for a long time has burthened me with its weight!—Yes, Hertz- 
berg, I will die!—Hertzberg, forget not your Julia; for if you 
do, fhe will be miferable in the other world.—She entreats you 
alfo never to forget your wife, your amiable wife; love her always, 
Hertzberg ; Julia ccnjures you to love her.’ | 

‘ Hope cheers me—Death waits for me!—my hand will not 
tremble, when it conveys the poifon to my parched lips. —At this 
hour, when all nature is hofhed to fleep,, do I wake—I mutt fleep 
tcu—farewell, Hertzberg, farewell rox ever!’ 


Enough, and more than enough, of this fentimental trafh; fit 
only to convert our boarding -fchool miffes, firit into melting J ullasy 
** fighing like Furnace’’ for forbidden fruit, and chen into frantic 
Elizas, 
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Flizas, ready, whenever the occafion calls, toterminate an unfortu- 
pate attachment by a voluntary exit, heroically exclaiming, 


Sic, fic juvat ire Jub umbras. B. 


Art. 32. The Tales of an Evening, followed by the Honeft Breton. 
Tranflated from the French ot M. Marmontel. 12zmo. 2 Vols. 
6s. fewed. Bew. 1792. 

The name of Marmontel is a fufficient recommendation to thefe 
volumes, provided only that their authenticity be fatisfactorily efta- 
blithed. The tranflator’s account of them is as follows : 

‘ M. Marmontel is one of the avowed editors of the French Mer- 
curffas will appear on confulting the title-page of that weekly 
produdtion; and has engaged to furnith for the firft Number of 
every month, a Tale, or part of one, according to their length. 
He has done fo, fince January 1790, and from that time to the 

efent*, has completed the charming ftories that compofe thefe 
two volumes. His name is affixed in the Mercury to each of them.’ 


We confefs that we have not perufed thefe pieces with that degree 
of pleafure with which we read the author’s former tales; they ap- 
ear to us to want much of the vivacity and gaiety which have rene 
gered Marmontel’s tales fo popular. Many of thefe are, however, 
interefting and pathetic, and adapted to imprefs the mind with 


good moral fentiments. E ; 


Art. 33. Laura Valmont. Written by a Lady. 1zmo, 2s. 6d. 
fewed. Dilly. 

This lady thus introduces herfelf co the notice of her readers: ‘ The 
experience of every hour tends to convince us how much truth and 
good fenfe are conveyed in that Arabian proverb, which afferts, that 
an idle perfon is the devil’s play-fellow. ‘The fear of encountering fo 
very dangerous a play-mate, firft induced me to engage myfelf in 
{cribbling the following ftory.” Yet her efeape may be at leaft 
doubiful, by her own confeflion, while employed on ‘ fo frivolous 
and imperfect a performance, which, | am confcious, cannot afford 
the leat improvement, and I fear but little if any amufement.’ 
The volume comprizes two ftories, that may have their due effect on 
young ladies of tenfibility and fentiment. N. 


Art. 34. The Duche/s of York: an Englifh Story. 12mo. 2 Vols. 
63. fewed. Lane. 1791. 

The appearance of a new Duchefs of York was not to be over- 
looked by writers who watch to catch public events as they rife ; and 
the title has been deemed fufficient to carry off a kind of novel 
formed on the clandeftine marriage of James Duke of York with the 
daughter cf the Earl of Clarendon. : 

_ It has of late become a policy to elude, as may be fuppofed, cri- 
ucal ftriCtures, by an appeal to the humanity of the reader ; and by 
pleading perfonal circumitances as the motive for having recourfe to 
the pen. When fuch a plea is offered in a female charaéter, we 
{carcely know how to receive it, until repetition familiarizes us to 
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it; and then we cannot but recolleét, that the public opinion of fi. 
terary merit has no connection with, and will very feldom be in. 
flvenced in favour of, the private motives of the writer. This 
being the cafe, it may fuffice to repeat our well-founded averfion to 
blending troth with fiction, fo as to miflead the ignorant, by con- 
founding the diftinétions between them: but this expedient has been 
adopted, becaufe invention feems to be, in a great meafure, ex. 
haufted. ‘To this remark, which is made with no invidious inten- 
tion, we need only add, that the ftory is decently told, and might 
have appeared to better advantage, had it been more correttly 
printed. 


e 
Art. 35. The Expedition of Little Pickle; or the Pretty Plotter. 
Small 8vo. pp. 888. 2s. 6d. fewed. Symonds. 1792. 

From the title and the fize, we expected that Little Pickle had a 
reference to a public charaéter currently known by that appellation : 
but in this fuppofition we were deceived. Little Pickle is a {prightly 
young lady, and her ftory is acommon novel. The plot is indeed 
childifh enough: but, all circumftances being at the writer’s com- 
mand, it fucceeds to admiration, and is conducted with fome degree 
of humour. N. 


Ag 39- The Blind Child, or Anecdotes of the Wyndham Family. 
ritten for the Ufeof Young People. By a Lady. 1zmo. pp. 178. 

2s. fewed. Newbery. 1791. 

This is a fentimental work, framed on domeftic occurrences, in 
the manner of Salzmann’s Elements of Morality, as tranflated by 
Mifs Wolftonecraft * ; and is calculated, as the writer informs us, 
to diftinguifh true fenfibility from the modern affeCtation of nervous 
weaknefs. Giving all due credit to the upright intentions of this 
and other writers in the fame benevolent line, to infil moral fenti- 
ments by apt incidents and examples, we apprehend that they may 
be, in fome meafure, undermining their own intentions, and unde- 
fignedly injuring the caufe of morality, by giving their pupils a 
tafte for novel-reading. They prefent youth with amufing fto- 
ries that lead to profitable inferences ; and their readers put up with 
tlie inferences for the fake of the ftories. When they come to 
chufe their own reading, they will know where to find an ample 
fupply of amu/fement to diffipate their ideas, unadulterated with what 
they may regard as dry refleZions.—This, however, is a pretty book, 
notwithitanding the gravity of the remark which it has occafioned. Wr 


Art. 37. Memoirs of a@ Scots Heire/s, Addreffed to the Right Ho- 
nourable Lady Catharine ****, By the Author of Confance, 
1zmo. 3Vols. gs. fewed. Hookham. 1791. 

This will be an agreeable novel to the generality of readers; the 
ftory being full of bufinefs, and conducted through many ftrange 
vicifitudes. In this author’s former produdtion +, we remarked 
her knowlege of human nature in pourtraying characters, bat did not 
conceive them fufficiently exerted in the narrative; in the prefent, we 
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e not only characters well defcribed, but thofe characters are 
The fituations and conduct of the parties are 
diverfified : but we have to add, which indeed is a fault common to 
the generality of thefe compoficions, that they are, in many re- 


hav 
aétive throughout. 


fpetts, improbable, and unnatoral. 


Art. 38. Eugenia and Adelaide. 12mo. 2 Vols. 5s. fewed. Dilly. 1791. 

The trifling diftinCtions obfervable in thefe compofitions of love 
and the viciflitudes of its fuccefs, often prevent us from difcrimi- 
nating the merits of one from another; fo that they might be 


bundled up by the dozen, under a general defcription. All that the 


refent inftance demands, is an acknowlegement that it is not one 


of the worlt. N. 


MEDICINE. 


Art. 39. Aa Analyfis of the Medicinal Waters of Tunbridge Wells. 
$vo. pp. 31. 1s, Murray. 1792. 

This analyfis was undertaken in confequence of one of the {prings 
at Tunbridge Wells having been covered; and the queftion to be 
decided was, whether this circumftance had, in any refpect, altered 
the qualities of the water? It is determined, that the only advan- 
tage derived to the {pring from the cover, is cleanlinefs; and that 
the water undergoes no alteration, fo long as fuch covering does not 
entirely exclude the external air.—The cover, however, haying been 
removed, in compliance with the general opinion, renders the 
queftion of no importance: but as the author had entered into an 
inquiry concerning the component parts of thefe fprings, he was 
induced to lay before the public the refults of his inveltigation. 

The contents of a wine gallon of thefe waters are thus ftated ; 

Cubic inches, 
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Of Aerial acid, - 
Phiogifticated air, - 4 


Common air, © 145 
1 

Calx ofiron, = - - I grain 

Common falt, - a 

Muriated magnefia, = 2i38 

Selenite, ° e pe iia 
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Art. 40. RefeZions on Dr. Smith's Pra&ice in Difeafes of Debility . 
fhewing the Propriety of arranging them by their Effe&ts on the 
Conflitution; and therefore confiftently with the Method of 
Cure. Propofing a Plan of Treatment no lefs congenial with the 
Salutary Laws of our Giconomy, and a rational ‘Theory, than in 
Sanction deficient of Authority and Experience. By a Difciple 
of Nature. 4to. pp. 71. 38.6d. Wayland. 1791. 

After employing a number of pages in various and defultory re- 
fleions,—fome of which, however, are judicious, and forcibly ex- 
Preiled,—this difciple of nature ends (Oh moft lame and impotent 

A a3 conclufion !) 
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conclufion!) by recommending, as a fecret, an infallible medj- 
cine in difeafes of debility, Dr. Smith’s tonic remedy ; though he 
muft know that Dr. Smith’s remedies were varied according to the 
varieties of the diforders in which he was confulted; and that his 
practice and prefcriptions were open to any one who chole to exa- 
mine them. How the writer can reconcile this kind of impofition 
to his confcience, we know not; unlefs he reforts to the excufe 
which was pleaded by the apothecary who fold poifon to Romeo, 
SCHOOL-BOOKS. o> 


Art. 41. 4 Syftem of French Accidence and Syntax, intended as an 
I}luftration, Correction, and Improvement of the Principles laid 
down by Chambaud on thofe Subjects, in his Grammar. By the 
Rev Mr. Holder of Barbadoes. Third Edition; with Notes by 
G, Satis. 8vo. pp.420. 4s. bound. Dilly. 1791. 


Art. 42. Clafical Exercifes upon the Rules laid down in Holder’s Cham. 
baud’s French Grammar. By G. Satis. 8vo. pp. 104. 15. 6d, 
bound. Dilly. 1792. 


Art. 43. Clafical Exercifes upon the Rules of the French Syntax, with 
References to Holder’s Chambaud’s Grammar. By G. Satis. 
8vo. pp.200- 2s. 6d. bound. Dilly. 1792. 


Art. 44. The Guide to Satis’s Claffical Exercifes on the Rules of Frenth 
Syntax. By G. Satis. 8vo. pp. 122. 1s.6d. bound. Dilly. 1792. 
‘Lhefe four books fall properly under one article: we have there- 

fore clafled them together. The firft of them has already obtained 

a tribute of commendation in our Review for March 1783, vol. Ixviii. 

p-281. to which we refer the reader. The third edition receives 

farther notes from Mr. Satis, who had himfelf been engaged in 

a purfuit of the like kind before Mr. Holder’s Syftem made i:s ap- 

pearance. To this work, the three, which follow, entirely relate: 

they are intended to affift the fcholar in its ufe, and to enable him 
to employ it in the moft intelligible and beneficial manner. Mr, 

Satis mutt have beftowed confiderable attention, as well as much 

time, on thefe little volumes; in which he offers exercifes adapted 

to the different parts of the grammars, and accompanies them with 
farther references to the proper word in the d@ionary, by which 

Jaft we find he means Nugent’s Pocket-diGtionary, the fifth and fixth 

editions.— The two books of clatfical exercifes are in other refpects 

the fame, but this great diftinfion runs throughout, viz. that the 
larger of the two contains every minute reference, whereas the fmaller 
has only thofe of a more general kind; and they are publifhed in 
this manner, that the preceptor and the fcholar may make choice 
of that which feems mof likely to facilitate and promote their put- 
pofe.—It is probable that if the learner has refolution to purfue at- 
tentively the plan here laid down, he will find it beneficial, and in- 

‘deed entertaining, even though at firft it fhould prove fomewhat 

irkfome.—Tbe other book, called the Guide, gives moft, or all, 

of the different paffages beforementioned, in their more perfect 
form, French and Englifh; and whereas the Exerci/es finith with 
nouns of number, the fentences here collected proceed to verbs and 

adverbs. 
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orbs. —Mr. Satis informs the public, that, fhould his plan be 
approved, be wili immediately publith the other part, and carry on 
the exerciles throughout verbs, adverbs, prepofitions, and conjunc- 
tions. He is anxious left any reader fhould miftake or not under- 
fland his fcheme, and recommends fuch perfons to call on him at 
No. 6. Clifford’s Inn, on Tuefdays, Thorfdays, or Satardays, be- 
tween fix and eight o’clock in the evening, for farther explanation. 
—He alfo invites and entreats thofe who are unacquainted with the 
French Janguage, to point out his errors, or to afford him any re- 


adv 


marks which may aflilt the improvement of his work. Hi... 


POLITICS and POLICE. 


Art. 45. An Addre/s from the General Committee of Roman Catholics, 
to their Proteftant Fellow Subje&s, and to the Public in general, 
refpeing the Calumnies and Mifreprefentations now fo induftri- 
oufly circulated with regard to their Principles and Condu&. To 
which is added, the Oath taken by the Catholics of this Kingdom, 
and the Opinion of foreign Colieges refpecting certain ‘l’enets 
jmputed to Roman Catholics. Svo, pp. 45- 18. 6d. De- 
brett. 1792. 

Reports having been circulated, that the late application of the 
Roman Catholics in Ireland, for relief, extends to unlimited and 
total emancipation, it is here declared, in refolutions from their 
General Committee, that the whole of their Jate applications to the 
Legiflature, and their intended Petition, extend no farther than to 
the following objeéts: admifiion to the profeffion and praétice of 
the law; capacity to ferve in country magiftracies; aright to be 
fummoned and to ferve on grand and petty juries; and the right 
of voting, in counties only, for Protefant members of parliament ; 
in fuch a manner, however, as that a Roman Catholic freeholder 
fhould not vote unlefs he either rented and cultivated a farm of 
twenty pounds per annum, in addition to his freehold of forty thillings, 
or poflzff-d a freeho!d to the annual amount of twenty pounds. 

For the fall refetation of the evil reports and calumnies which 
have been circulated againit them, this Addrefs is publifhed by or- 
der and in the name of the General Committee. To the charge, 
that the Committee, and all the Roman Catholics, who ftood forth 
on this occafion, are unlettered, poor, mechanical, members of 


their perfuafion ; it is replied, that the names and charaéters of the 


perfons who have figned Refolutions in favour of the General 
Committee, are of the firlt refpetability, in every clafs and every 
line which the law has left open tothem. In reply to the repre- 
fentation, that they have no ftake in the profperity of their country, 
and nothing to hazard in the evil of public calamity ; it is afferted, 
that the property of thofe who have figned refolutions in their fa- 
vour, cannot be eftimated at lefs than ten millions ferling. The 
accufation, that they are turbulent and feditious, ard have formed 
regular plans for the intimidation of parliament, is denied, and 
their opponents (among whom are bodies of addveffers, reprefented 
to be the Roman Catholic landed intereft, with Lord Kenmare at 
their head,) are required to convict them of a fingle unconftitutional 
proceeding : 


Aa4 ‘ We 
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‘ We confefs, that we are at a lofs to divine on what facts this 
alarm and ovtcry of intimidation can be founded. We have done 
nothing. No Roman Catholic has done, or propofes to do any 
thing, but to make an expofition of his true fituation to the hu- 
manity, to the juftice, to the judgment of our fellow-fubje&s, of 
our fovereign and his parliament. Is this intimidation? Is it fe. 
dition or commotion, direct or indire&t? On what principle is it 
pretended? Mutt we lock up our forrows in our hearts; and arewe 
alone denied the free uoreftrained indulgence of complaint—the 
cenfolation of wretchednefs, and the privilege of flavery itfelf? Are 
We not to argue, are we not even to ftate ourcafe? Are our griev. 
ances of a kind, or is our relation to the laws of our country fuch, 
that to dilate on their tendency and operation would harrow up the 
foul of man, and fet in aétion all the fecret fprings and feeds of in- 
furretion ? And is the lot of our people fo bad, is their comparative 
condition fo wholly defolate, that to direct their attention to the 
enjoyments of their countrymen and fellow-fubjects, and to fuggeft 
the poffeffion of fimilsr advantages, is to kindle in their breafts the 
fire of an unextinguifhable ambition? Alas! we are afraid it is al- 
moft too true. We do, indeed, labour under legal incapacities, 
infinite in number, and boundlefs in extent. They wring us ina 
thoufand places, and in athoufand fhapes. This mafs of unwieldy 
and fevere exclufion is fupported by prejudices, roo‘ed in antiquity, 
hereditary and tranfmiffive, engrained by education, and confirmed 
by habit. What are we to do? We know that God has given la- 
mentation to woe, folicitation to defire, importunity to want, 
images of diftrefs to affe&t the feelings, and argument to conquer 
prejudice. Thefe are the inftinéts of nature, the armory of our 
hearts, to defend and to relieve us from oppreffion. And hhall we 
not ufe them? If this is fedition, if it is fedition to addrefs ourfelves 
to the fenfibility, to the juftice, to the patriotifm, to the honour, to 
the gretitude, to the interefts of our countrymen ; if it is fedition to 
indicate the points in which we are more peculiarly galled by the 

reflure of unequal laws; to fhew that our excommunication from 
the liberties of our country taints the fource and impairs the eflence 
of thofe very liberties ; if to demonftrate that reftrictions upon the 
free ufe of the property which induftry has acquired, and the talents 
which God has givens to prove that the long catalogue of our dif- 
abilities and incapacities are fo many clogs, bars and remoras to 
the courfe of national profperity; and, if itis a crime againf the 
State, to make it appear, that the disfranchifement of rHREE MIL- 
Lions 6f the people is a void and hollow chafm, which has yawned 
for a hundred years, and yet yawns at the foot of the throne, and 
under the foundation of the eftablifhed church; if to fuggeft the na- 
tural, evident, happy, effe€tual, fafe and univerfal remedy for all 
thofe evils, be to intimidate parliament, we are guilty of the 
-charge. What is worfe, we do not know how we fhall be able to 
avoid it in future, It is not in our power not to know, that we are 
eftranged, as it were, ard dead tothe conftitution. It is impof- 
fible for us not to defire (if not a total emancipation), at leaft, that 
a growing jrinciple may be eftablifhed, by which we may pe 
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more be gathered into the bofom, and transfufed into the circula- 
tion of the State. Whatever entreaty, whatever reafon, whatever 
argument can co to effe& it, we are bound at leafi.to aceempt; we 
are bound to ourfelves, and to our country, to ufe and to exhautt 
whatever refources are to be found in the fundamental laws of the 
Jand, in the rules of eternal juftice, and in the more liberal, but 
equally certain {phere of national policy. And where does that 
growing principle refide? In the eleGive franchife (that eflence of 
a free conftitution), and in that alone. Any even the minuteit 
portion of that vivifying principle, that root of freedom, and fource 
of public fecurity, and of perfonal confequence,—* binding us to 
our fellow-fubjeéts by mutual intereft and mutual affection,” inter- 
weaving usin al/ the concernments of focial life, in time muft, and 
alone can, wear out all diftinctions, level all inequalities, and 
ynitiog the whole people in one bond of common profperity and re~ 
ciprocal obligation, cemeut the fabric both of THe Srare and of 
tHE CHURCH. For why thould we with toinjure, or why fhould 
we not defend a Church, the ftrength and ornament of thar State 
from which it no longer excludes us?’ 


In purfuit of the conftitutional object of their ambition, they 
acknowlege that, in a qualified fenfe, they inftitute a claim of 
right; at the fame time, they are willing to receive every con- 
ceflion in their favour, as flowing from the free unconftrained be- 
nignity of parliament and their fovereiga. ‘The charges which 
are brought againft them, they conceive to have a tendency te 
alarm the minds of their Proteftant fellow-fubjects, and to revive 
— animofity. To prove that they are groundlefs, they 
alk, 

‘ Why fhould our fellow-fubjeéts view us with fcornful and faf- 
picious eyes? We defire them to appeal to the real fentiments of 
their own hearts, for our true difpofitions and pyinciples, If they 
have feen us in private life, honelt, laborious, peaceable ; faith- 
ful to our engagements, and juft in our dealings: if they have 
a*ted with us upon that affurance, why do they fuppofe, when we 
defire to enter into a larger communication of the focial benefits, 
that we are actuated by evil motives? If we have been found true 
in the routine of ordinary trufts, why fhould it be fuppofed that we 
fhall prove falfe in that one fuperiour covenant, by which we all 
are bound to the ftate, and under which all the duties and all the 
engagements of life are comprehended? What they have knowa 
us to be, fuch {till we are. We are not confpirators againft the 
Church or State. We do not grudge to Proteftants the advantages 
cf conftitutional rights. We defire to partake in them as benefits, 
in which the acquifition of one man is not the detriment of an- 
other—free and common benefits. The conftitution is large enough 
for usall. And let it be remembered that we afk the poffeffion of 
nothing, and only a bare capacity to acquire; and that not extending 
to all things, but limited even in thofe to which it does extend.’ 


: Te this reafonable expoftulation we do not fee what can be objeéted. 
aceed the whole appeal is wristen with fo much good fenfe and 
: temper, 
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temper, that we cannot but think that it muft make a ftrong im. 
reffion in favour of the addreffers, on the mind of every candid and 
fiberal Proteftant. E 
« 


Art. 46. Rights of Citizens; being an Inquiry into fome of the Con. 
fequences of Social Union, and an Examination of Mr. Paine’s 
Principles touching Government. 8vo. pp.13t. 258. 64, 
Debrett. 1792. 

One aflertion made by this writer is, that he has houghr on his fub- 
jeQt. It is evident that he hasdone fo. Accordingly, which he feems 
to fufpe& many of his readers will not do, we have followed him 
patiently, page by page, tohis conclufion. The refule is, that we 
are very ready to give him credit for much acutenefs and f{ubtilty, 
though we cannot allow that he has, as he fuppofes, * gone the 
whole way.’ The foundation, we thiok, ftill continues firm, in 
fpite of all his digging to undermine it. Some, perhaps, may be 
of opinion that the lower parts of Mr. Paine’s fuperftruQure area 
Jittle thaken: but the foundation, which is not originally the work 
of Mr. Paine, but of nature, is immoveable. 

The fubftance of this pamphlet is metaphyfical; and the author, 
after having proceeded fome way in it, fays: ‘ 1 fear the reader 
will give a fhort yawn of acquiefcence, when J tell him we have 
had a good deal of up-hill work.” This poffibly will be the cafe with 
the generality of readers. ‘Thofe, however, who have a tafte for 
deep inveftigation, will be entertained, if not convinced. The 
fubje&t is dry: but the writer is by no means dull. In general, he is 
profound ; fometimes he is light and amufing ; and now and thea 
he is fuperficial and flimfy. 

Under this laft defcription, we muft rank what he fays to prové 
that, ‘in this country, the majority of the people may be repre- 
fented if they will.’ Having aflirmed that a principal part of the 
national will is, with us, lodged in a majority of the people, he 
proceeds = 

* The national will, lodged in a majority of the people of Eng- 
Jand !—Yes :—from the right of mediarely legiflating, (by electing 
reprefentatives,) the Conftitution of England excludes no man ab- 
folutely ; but on the contrary, tenders the right conditionally to all. 
T'o the Proteftant it fays, procure by your indufiry a permanent pro- 
perty, to a certain {mall amount, and you fhal! be an elector: (the 
French Conftitution in the fame manner requires the inhabitant to 

ay taxes to a certain amount:) to the Roman Catholic, &c, our 

Conftitution fays, become of the eftablifhed religion, and be citi- 

zens. Comply with what the Conftitution reguires, and enjoy the 

rights it confers. Mean time live unmolelled: the force of the 

Conftitution fhall prote& you from injury. The wealth your in- 

duftry acquires fhall be fecured to you. Such is the kind langoage 

which the Britith Conftitution holds to diffenters; this is that tole- 
raiion which Mr. Paine defines to be the counterfeit of éxtolerance.’ 


This is little better than an infult on the unreprefented part of 
the community. ‘It is the logic of the inquifition: the holy fathers 
of which have never gone farther than to fay to the poor perfecuted 

hereticss 
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heretics, Secome of the efablifbed religion, and be free from torture. 
Comply with what we require, and enjoy the comfort which we cam 
confer : ~ but is it fo eafy for a man to violate his confcience? or is 
: {o laudable to tempt him toit? Such arguments no more juflity 
the prefent ftate of our reprefentation, than they would juttify a 

wer vefted in the King to nominate every member in the Houfe 


iY; Commons. In that cafe, it might, with equal truth, be faid, 


that no man was abfolutely excluded from mediately legiflauing, 
but that the right was tendered conditionally to all. Become hing, 
and you feall be an elefor, Comply with what the conftitution re- 
quires, and enjoy the rights wbich it confers. 
In the fame iuperficial way, this writer talks of ¢ the ufurped pri- 
vileges of majorities.’ * I cannot perfuade myfelf,’ fays he, ‘ to be 
a warm ftickler for the rights of the many, whilft I remember that 
the virtuous are the few.’ This is a fophifm, by which, fhallow 
as it is, numbers impofe on themfelves, or on others, It is certain 
that, if werwere to divide mankind into two claffes, putting all 
thofe who were eminently virtuous, or eminently wife, or in any way 
remarkably diftinguifhed, into one clafs by themfelves; and the 
seft of mankind into another by themfelves ; the former clafs would 
be few in number, compared to the latier : —bot will any body fay 
that, when a point is propofed to be promifcuoully decided bya 
body of people, they ever shus divide themfelves on the queltion’; 
collecting al! the virtuous and wife on one fide, and leaving all the 
wicked and foolith on the other? On the contrary, does not the 
opinion entertained of the integrity of the virtuous and of the abi- 
lity of the wife, generally draw the majority over to their party; 
unlefs there be fome very particular caufe for its being otherwife ? Be- 
fide, where feveral men are nearly equal to each other in virtue and 
wifdom,—which is the cafe in fociety, —if one man decides a queftion 
in a certain way ; is it not juftly confidered as an argument that he 
bas decided right, if a vatt number of independent perfons agree 
with him in his decifion? and is it not a prefumption that he is 
wrong, if there be but a few of the fame opinion with himfelf? 
The uniform conduc of mankind gives the anfwer to thefe queftions. 
In all focieties, whether public or private, the greateft deference is 
conftantly paid to the voice of the majority ; and to us it appears 
that the ground of this deference is the unanimous perfeafion, that 
the voice of the majority is always more likely to contain a greater 
quantity of wifdom and virtue, than the voice of any other part of 
the community. Whoever, therefore, would be a warm ftickler 


for virtue and wifdom, muit be a warm ftickler for the rights of the 
many, 


Att. 47. The Political Crifis; or a Differtation on the Rights of 
Man. Second Edition. §vo. pp- 132. 2s. 6d. Jordan, 
1792. 

A defultory attack on Dr. Tatham, ¢ an author who is more zea- 
Jous than juft, and who feems to be forgotten,’—a few common- 
gee flourifhes in favour of liberty—and a repetition of fome of 

t. Paine’s doctrines, almoft in his own words, compofe the fub- 

fiance 


Pear. - 
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ttance of this pamphlet. It is ane of thofe productions which, in the 
prefent plentiful harveft of politics, might very well have been 
tpared. Should any one here add, ‘‘ And fo might Dr. Tatham’s 
pamphlet too,” we have nothing to fay in arreft of judgment. If 
it pleafeth the public, let them (to ufe one of our author’s phrafes,) 
* progrefs forward’ fide by fide to the land of oblivion. We know 
not that any great lofs would be fuffered by fuch an event. Pear 


Art. 48. A Letter to the Right Reverend the Lord Bifbop of Cheer, — 
on the Removal of Poor Children from their re{pective Settle. 
ments to the Cotton and other Manufactories at Manchcfter, &, 
By a Friend to the Poor. izmo. pp. 40. 158. Faulder, 
1792. 

The rapid progrefs of manufactures is ever giving rife to new ex. 
pedients; and that of applying to diftant parifhes for poor children 
to fupply them with hands, has lately been tried; too lately per- 
haps for a prefent decifion on the future confequences-of it. This 
writer, in the character of a friend to the poor, has, however, taken 
up the fubje&, and, after urging the cruelty of diflolving the ties 
between parents and children, by fuch removals of the latter, he 
gives the following account of the modes of their employment and 
treatment: 

* They are taken away, many of them, at feven years old, or 
earlier, They are employed in that fort of work, which, if not 
Jaborious, is yet unnatural to children ; becaufe it is utterly incom- 
patible with that neceffary reft, which their tender age abfolutely 
requires, in order to their advancement to a vigorous maturity, 
Their time is for the moft part divided, as I underftand, into two 
equal parts, twelve hours of labour, and twelve hours of intermif- 
fion. The hour of relief, I believe, is generally eight o’clock: 
the child, who, after a little refrefhment, is fent to bed foon after 
that hour in the evening, I can eafily conceive, enjoys uninter- 
rupted reft, till he or fheis roufed in the morning to prepare for the 
labour of the fucceeding day ; at which time the other little labour- 
ers repair to the fame bed; and they are at liberty, if it fo pleafe 
them, to remain there till the evening: but aétive {pirited children, 
whofe time is their own, are much above pafling it in torpid indo- 
Jence: no; the firft call of nature being barely fatisfied by a very 
fhort repofe, they difdain their beds, defpife that refrefhment, that 
neceffary fupport, which it offers to their tender frame, prefer play 

before fleep, and return jaded, inftead of being invigorated, to 
their deftined tafk at the appointed hour in the evening. I need 
not point out to your Lordfhip the almott unavoidable confequences: 

I peed not obferve what a fure foundation is here laid for heétic dif- 

eafes, anda fpeedy death. In the mean while, what have they 

acquired? a mere daily fubfiftence, which, if they could not have 
earned at home, their parents were, by every tye of nature, duty, 
and of law, obliged to fupply by their own induftry ; and which 
being now become lefs neceflary, when the objects of their care are 
removed from them, it is but too probable will be proportionably 


relaxed on the part of the parent; or if not, the produce of his 
3 labour 
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tdhour will be in great danger of being wretchedly mifapplied to 


ofes of intemperance and excels. 
° Ree fuppofe thefe children, my Lord, to be enabled by the 
eth of a good conftitution, and the care of a gractous fuperin- 


(tren ; 
tending Providence, to ftand their ground for a certain term of 
years: in this cafe the principsl manufacturer finds himfelf con- 


frained once more to addrefs himfelf to his agent in town, on the 
fabjet of an exchange of young labourers, He writes him word, 
that thefe children are now no longer of any ufe to him; that they 
are advanced to fuch an age and fuch a fize, that their maintainance 
and clothing are more expenfive than their labour is produdtive. 
He begs him therefore to make another {weep of 12000 more, re- 
mit them by the earlieft, and fafeft, and cheapeit conveyance, and, 
on receipt thereof, he will fend back fuch as remain of thofe which 
he had formerly collected and fent. 

‘And now, my Lord, fuppofe them, if you pleafe, returned to 
their refpective parifhes; having been for feveral years employed 
in a fort of work of no more ufe to them in their prefent fitua- 
tion, than if they had been fo many years employed in picking 
flraws. 

‘ The parents, if they have lived to fee them returned upon their 
hands, having almoft outlived the remembrance of them; and hav- 
ing perhaps transferred their affections to other children bora fince 
the emigration of the former, look upon them with an eye of cold- 
nefs and indifference: upon examination they find them altogether 
unfitto render them any fervice, and likely rather to prove a bur- 
then than an help tothem: and they find their minds fraught with 
ideas fo diffimilar to thofe which they would have imbibed if they had 
continued at home, that they feem more like the inhabitants of an- 
other hemifphere, than like the indigenous plants of the foil te 
which they are brought back.’ 


It is certainly to be fuppofed that manufacturers, taking parifh 
children for profit, will, in the fpirit of trade, make the moft that 
they caa of them ; and if we are to accept this for a true reprefent- 
ation, the removal of helplefs children, in fuch numbers, into fuch 
fituations, to be fo returned, ought not to be countenanced ; it has 
too much refemblance to a flave-trade:—-but, on the other hand, 
the mode of feafoning this addrefs to a right reverend palate, is 
fuficient to expofe the motive of the whole to fome fufpicion, 


Some of thefe manufacturers may chance to be Diffenters! Hiac illz 
lachrymee ! 


‘ Happy fhoeld I be, were I enabled to add, that the moft im- 
portant article of the covenant above mentioned had been generally 
and faithfully fulfilled. When enquiry is made concerning their 
improvement in learning, the progrefs appears to be very incon- 
fiderable indeed; and, which I am fure is a circumftance that will 
forcibly ftrike your Lordfhip’s mind, a very great majority of them 
are found to have been withdrawn from the fervice and difcipline of 
the Church of England, to have imbibed the prejudices of Diffent- 
ers from the eftablithed church, and to be filled, if not with an une 
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qualified diflike of that worfhip to which they would have beeg. 
trained, if they had remained at home, yet at lealt with a perfeg 
indifference whether they turn to the Church on the right hand, or 
to the Conventicle on the left.’ 

It is indeed fufficiently alarming that thefe poor innocents thould 
be expofed to the danger of exchanging the virtuous orthodox prin. 
ciples inculcated by the paftoral care of their parifh clergy, amid 
the rags and penury of their fond parents, or in thofe pious well. 
segulated receptacles, their parifh workhoufes; for the refractory 
notions of a parcel of dirty mechanics, who are heterodox enough 
to expect people to earn the bread which they claim, by tulflling 
their obligations. This danger might be effectually obviated if 
the parith minifters, from whofe protection fuch children are taken, 
would recommend them to the atrention of the bithop of the diucefe, 
or to the minilters of the refpective parifhes to which they are tranf. 
ferred ; who on fuch information, would doubtlefs gladly accept 
the truft, and, we apprehend, might affert their right to {natch them 
from the hands of heretical teachers, and train them within the efta- 
blithed fold. This is the zatural fecurity that our ecclefiattical confi. 
tation provides, and is rather more becoming than fhuffling off the ob- 
ligation, and throwing the taf on the manufacturers by bonds and 
fecurities, as this writer propofes. 

Would the eftablithed clergy, inftead of idly lamenting the pro. 
grefs of fectarifts, become Diffenters themfelves, fo far as to emulate 
their conic'entious vigilance in the var:ous pattoral offices, they would 
meet them fairly on their common ground ; and fuch a noble rival- 
dhip in doing good could not fail of making falutary impreffions on 
the general mafs of the people; who have natural common fenfe 
enough to make comparitons, and draw inferences. N. 


Art. 49. Memoirs of Hildebrand Freeman, E/g. or a Sketch of the 
Rightsof Man, <A recent Story founded on Facts and written by 
himfelf. $Svo. pp. 66. 1s. 6d. Edwards. 1792. 

*Squire Freeman confiderably impairs a good fortune decau/e he 
is a friend to civil and religious liberty ; and he alters his opinion of 
the French Revolution, condemning what he before approved, de- 
caufe he makes a trip to Paris to fee things as they really exift ;— 
and all this is founded on fact. If it be, it is not on any of thofe 
faéis which are of daily occurrence; and which directly contradict 
this gentleman’s theory of caules and effects. Peas. 


Art. 50. 4 candid Inquiry into the Nature of Government, and th 
Right of Reprefentation. BVO. pp. 220. 38. Owen, Picca- 
dilly. 1792. 

No; not acandid inquiry. Candour never can confit with re- 
prefenting the advocates for reform as men with whom ‘ every kind 
of means, however bafe, however vicious and unfair, is juftified by 
the end :’ nor with faying, that, * Perverfions of fact; fuppreflion 
of truth; wild, faglious, and favage calumnies; what Chrittianity 
torbids and hcnour revolts at; are among the arts by which, under 


the maik of religicn, conkience, and humanity, thele hy pocrites 
have 
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nave farprifed and led captive fome of the belt heads and hearts of 
the nation.” As little can it confitt with candour to affirm, that ¢ the 
deftruction of nobility and monarchy are probably the ultimate views 
of all the confederacies, known by the names of Hamane, Revola- 
tion, Conttitutional, and Whig focieties.”, What ! are thefe the views 
of all the Humane focieties? Surely not of that whofe profefled ob- 
‘et it is to reflore fufpended animation! The inquirer does not in- 
deed name this in particular: but he fays a// humane focieties ; and 
he exprefsly mentions one humane fociety, which feems no more 
likely to aim at the dettruction of nobility and monarchy, than the 
fociety for the recovery of perfons apparently dead, viz. the humane 

iety in the Old Jewry for the abolition of the flave-trade. So 
T' there is no faying, from the improbability of the charge, that 
he does not mean to include the other fociety alfo. 

This Old Jewry fociety is candidly charged with being guilty of 
‘every {pecies of falfehcod and mifreprefentation.’ Itis afterward 
faid (page 53.) that the ‘ negroes in the Welt Indies are not flaves 
but /ervants, fubject to no more fervitude, except as to the term of 
its duration, thana parifh apprentice.’ What kind of a reprefenta- 
tion the author would call this, or whether, by parith apprentice, he 
would be underitood to mean only the poor unhappy wretches who 
were whipped to death by the infamous Mrs. Brownrigg, he has not 
thought fic to explain. Tous, fuch a reprefentation appears very 
like an infult on common fenfe, 

Such is the candour of a work which, in our opinion, would have 
been much more faithfully defcribed, if it had been entitled: A 
Juperficial inquiry, &c. Inftead of the firm foundation of reafon and 
natural right, the author cakes his ttand on the rotten ground of 
antiquity. Like a cock on a dunghill, however, he only fcratches 
up the duft and dirt on the furface :—but itis no matter. It would 
probably be all the fame, whatever he were to rake up. Were he to 
meet with a jewel, it does not appear, from any proofs here given 
of difcerameat, that he would comprehend much more of its ufe and 
of its value, than the bird which, by his alternate f{cratching and 


trutting, he fo much refembles. Peas.e . 


Art. §t. 4 Letter of Advice from a French Democrat to an Englifo 
Revelutionif#?. 8vo. pp.71. 1s. 6d. Deighton. 1792. 

A forward tutor here furnifhes his pupil with a recipe for making 
arevolution in Britain. Like many other pretenders, he feems to 
know very little about the art which he has undertaken to teach. 
He is no French democrat; nor does he appear ever to have been 
prefent where a revolution happened. If he ever did witnefs fuch 
an event, he muft be a man totally incapable of inveftigating the 
caules of what he beholds. By attacking inititutions and arrange- 
ments which a whole people revere and cherifh, a man may make 
himfelf ridiculous; but he will never make a revolution. A much 
more likely method to effect fuch a purpofe, is to prolong corrup- 
tlons and abufes till they become perfect nuifances; to adhere to 
forms when the fubitance is gone, and when nothing remains but 
tmeckery ; to iurn a dezf ear to every cali for reformation; and, 
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when a nation complains of burthens, to bind them tighter on its 
back. This will be fure to anfwer in time; except in countries 
where the inhabitants are fo funk and debafed, as to have loft al] 
fenfe of the dignity of their nature. Nay; even here, fuch condug 
mutt fucceed in the end. ‘The laws of nature are invincible. They 
cannot be ultimately defeated. Ic is impoffible to confound, for 
ever, two fpecies of creatures, diltinét by nature. Men cannot be 
guite turned into brutes. When, therefore, they have reached their 
ultimate point of depreflion, they will rife again and recover them. 
felves. The {pring can never wholly lofe its elafticity, by any pref. 
fure ; and, the more it is bent, the greater will be the violence with 
which it will one day certainly recoil. Pear, 


Art. 52. An Inquiry into the Nature, Defe&s, and Abufes of the 
Britifo Conftitution, with Strictures on the prefent Adminiftra- 
tion. Svo. pp. 134. 28s. 6d. Jordan. 1792. 

The firft ten pages of this pamphlet would fatisfy a reafonable 
man, that nothing was to be expeéted, but lofs of time, from a 
farther perufal. We were obftinately fceptical ; and fo, in defiance 
of evidence, growing ftronger and flronger at every ftep which we 
advanced,—we toil’d on; grumbling all the way, more at our own 
and thé author’s abufes, than at thofe of the Conftitution, till we 
reached page ot, where we read : ‘ You muft recollect, that, in the 
progrefiion of arts, and civilization, there is a point, that, when 
arrived at, increafes in that ratio; which, if not obftructed, hurries 
to perfection.’—** Well! here,” faid we, ‘* Scepticifm itfelf mof 
yield;”’ and fo, not knowing how we could anfwer it to the public, 
nor to ourfelves, if we fhould fuffer our time and our patience to be 
abufed any farther, we clofed for ever the * Inquiry into the Nature, 
Defe&s, and Abufes, of the Britifh Conftitution.’ Dp? 


Art. 53. Confiderations on Mr. Paine’s Pamphlet, on the Rights of 
Man. 8vo. pp.75. 1s. 6d. Printed at Edinburgh, and fold 
by Cadell in London, 1791. 

This pamphlet is written in the fpiric of moderation and good 
fenfe. The author profeffes himfelf a friend to liberty: but, with 
Mr. Burke and the Abbé Raynal, he feems to like it better as a 
rhetorical common place than as a practical rule of life. He ap- 
proves the principles of the French legiflators, and applauds their 
declaration of rights: but he condemns their prattice. He ex- 
‘amines Mr. Paine’s remarks on finance, and vindicates the Britith 
government from feveral objections that have been brought againi 
it. Laftly, he recommends a national fyftem of education. Speak- 
ing of our reprefentation, he fays: ‘ It has hitherto anfwered every 
good purpofe of practical government.” We apprehend, however, 
that the enormous load of taxes, which is fo oppreflive to fome clafles 
of the community, is no good practical purpofe; and that fuch put- 
pofe never would have been anfwered, if it had not, from the flate 
of our reprefentation, been in the power of a minifter, during the 
American war, to fecure majorities by fomething more convincing 
than argumentative reafoning,. p. 
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Art. 54 An Addrefs to the Right Hon. William Pitt, on the Pro- 
bability of a Revolution in this Country. S8vo. 1s. Ridgway. 
the prefent difcontents are attributed, by this writer, to the 

manner in which the French Revolution has been treated by the 
friends of Adminiftration. Surprize, fufpicion, and refentment, he 
fuppofes, have been awakened by the attempts which have been in- 
dutrioufly made refpecting the affairs of France, to keep the public 
in the dark concerning important facts, to mifreprefent fplendid 
events, and to ridicule characters diftinguifhed by political wifdom 
and patriotifm. Other caufes, of a more general and ferious nature, 
have probably concurred to produce the difeafe, the remedy for 
which is here propofed to our ftate-phyfician. The recipe is this: 


‘ Correct the abufes of government, reform the corruptions, and 
extend and liberalize the principles, of parliamentary reprefenta- 
tion. Make the three branches of the legiflature, what the elements 
of our Conftitution were intended to defcribe them. Allow the 
Crown to poffefs, and exercife, a juit portion of the executive 
power; but let not your perfonal refpect for the Maz induce you to 
confent to an uncontrolled enjoyment of the increafing prerogatives 
ofthe King. Suffer the dignity and honcur, as well as the power, 
of the Lords, to remain the chara¢teriltic of that Houfe, and weaken 
not that neceflary principle of an Ariftocracy, by new and lavith 
creations of Peers, ennobled neither by birth nor independence, 
nor public fpirit, nor private. At the fame time root up every thing 
like an Ariftocratic organization in the compofi:ion of the third 
branch of the Legiflature, which ought to be a real Democracy, 
anda free, and fair, and unbiaffed reprefentation of the People. 
Check that fpirit of extending the excife laws, which has fo dif- 
gracefully marked the tenour of your Adminiftration; and be cau- 
tious of plunging the nation into unneceflary wars, left, burdened 
already with taxes almoft beyond human bearing, they defperately 
feek for the enemies of Britain in the Britifh Parliament. Finally, 
check that illiberal vehemence, with which your fupporters in both 
Houfes, as well as the coarfe writers in the Prints devoted to your 
fervice, difgrace their fentiments on the French Revolution, and 
Which too evidently betray an irrefolute half-formed with of aiding 
the tyrannous defenders of the caufe of the ancient Monarchy, be- 
fore you are convinced too late, that you have thus adopted the 
very means of fomenting a general defire of accomplifhing a Revo- 
LUTION in this Country. Ac thus, and the nation will be fatisfied 
and happy; thole d.fcontented {pirits who would kindle the flames 
of public difcord, for the mere gratification of their own perverfe 
difpofitions, would exert themfelves in vain ; and all that you could 
expect from their recoiling efforts, would be the eftablifhment and 
encreafe of national confidence, and the warm and eager declaration 
of national gratitude.’ 


This is wholefome advice, which every true friend to the Britifhh 
Confiitution mult with to fee adopted ! E 


Rev, JuLy 1792. Bb Art. 
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Art. §5. A few Words to the Soldiers of Great Britain; with Ob. 
fervations on the Publication, entitled, ‘* Ihe Soldier’s Friend.” 
8vo. 6d. Mafon. 

We are forry that this anfwerer of the Soldier's Friend has not 
folely devoted, nor even extended, his animadverfions to the matters 
of fact in queftion—the charge of injury faid to have been fuftained, 
for a long courfe of years, by the poor foldiers, in refpect of their 
pay. On this point, our man of few words has not uttered ong 
word, by way of anfwer to the charge, but has contented himfelf 
with railing at and grofsly abufing the author of the Soldier’s 
Friend,—whom he affeéts to confider merely as the ill-defigning 
tool of party and faétion, intent only on fowing fedition, on de. 
bauching the minds of our foldiery, and on detaching their affection 
from the fervice in which they are engaged :—but what will invec. —} 
tive and declamation avail againft argument, founded on [alleged] 
fads ?——For an account of the * Soldier’s Friend,’ fee Rev. for 


May, p. 99- 
Art. 56. Memorial on the prefent State of Poland; to which is an- 
nexed, an Examination of a Pamphlet entitled, Memorial on the | 





prefent State of Poland, 1791. By a Citizen. s8vo. pp. go. 

2s. 6d. Printed at Warfaw; Reprinted for Debrett, London, 

1791. 

Of the firft of thefe traéts, the bafis is a confidential note, faid to 
have been written and circulated by our minifter at Warfaw. The 
purport of the note is to recommend an alliance between England, 
Holland, Pruffia, and Poland; by the terms of which, the trade 
now carried on with Ruffia, by England and Holland, is to be 
transferred to Poland; Pruffia is to lower the enormous duties now 
exacted on the tranfportation of Polifh goods acrofs the Pruffian do- ) 
minions; and Poland, as a compenfation, is to cede Dantzick to 
Pruflia. The author of the Memorial feconds the propofitions con- 
tained in the confidential note, and the Examiner oppofes them; 
contending, that they are infidious ; and affirming, that it would be 
highly detrimental to the Polifh intereft to part with the port of 
Dantzick. The pamphlets feem to be republifhed with a view of caft- 
ing an odium on the conduét and intrigues of adminiftration. Pear 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Art. 57. The Fockey Club; or, A Sketch of the Manners of the 

Age. Partll*. 8vo. pp.186. 4s. fewed. Symonds. 1792. 

‘ The object of this publication is no ways different from the 
former; but as the human charaéter is as diverfified as the human 
face, there will be little danger of degenerating into dulnefs and 
infipidity. We fhall perfevere in our efforts to give a proper bias 
to popular favour, by direGting its tide to the only channel where 
it ought to flow,—to explain to the people, of what fuperior ma- 
terials the ariftocracy of this country (vulgarly called their detters) 
is compofed,—on whom the loaves and fifhes are conferred, —to ex- 








* For an account of the firft part, fee our New Series, vol. vile 
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tirpate the root of all prejudice whatever,—and, by a wholefome, 
though by fome it may be deemed a fevere, fatire, to reform the 
vices of affluence and grandeur, which at prefent operate in every 
oint of view, to the injury of morals, and to the detriment of ge- 
pera! happinefs. 

« The luxury of courts and palaces ought to excite horror, as long 
as fuch glaring enormities exift, and fo many dreadful objects of 
famine and wretchednefs are every where vifible. We fhould re- 
joice in taking away the fuperflux from the one, in order to aftord 
‘ome charitable relief to the other. We execrate the injultice and 
cruelty of robbing induflry and Jabour of their hard-earned fruits, 
to {well the pride, or pamper the luxury of a fwarm of ufelefs 
drones, that are always buzzing about the ears of princes.” Depr- 
CATION, Pp. 2. 

The perfons who principally figure in this fecond part of thefe 
fatirical fketches, are [exclufively of the K—g and the Pre of 
W—s, who are introduced, with great freedom, in the dedication, | 
the Dukes of Cla-nce, Gl—c—r, N—f—k, P—tl-—d, L—ds, 
M—t—ie, and D—f—t; the Marquis of L—fd—ne; the Earls of 
G—f—d, C—v—y, Gr—v—r, L—c—t—r; Lords Th—l—w, 
K—y—n, J—n T—fh—d, and H—kf—y; Judge B—II—r; 
Mr. Erfkine, Admiral P—g-—t, General Dalrymple, Capt. Top- 
ham, &c. &c. &c.—-This author, next to Mr. Paine, is, perhaps, 
the boldeft writer of this unre{trained age. 


THEOLOGY and POLEMICS. 


Art. 58. Arguments againft and for the Sabbatical Obfervance of 
Sunday, by a Ceflation trom all Labour, contained in the Letters 
of fundry Writers in the ‘Theological Repofitory, with an addi- 
tional Letter to the Rev. Dr. Prieftiey, in continuation of the 
fame Subje&t. By E. Evanfon, M.A. 8vo. pp.175. 2s. 6d. 
Law. 1792. 

The obfervance of one day in feven, as a day of reft from bufinefs, 
and of public religious duties, is certainly one of the moft ancient 
and venerable inititutions of civil fociety. Whatever may be 
thought of the divine authority of this inititution, coacerning which 
different Chriftian writers have entertained different opinions, ex- 
perience feems to have eltablifhed a general idea of its wifdom 
and utility. If the general mafs of mankind are to be confidered in 
any other iight than as mere drudges, from whom the higher clafles 
are to draw, for their own convenience and emolument, as much 
labour as poffible; if all men have a right to nerfonal enjoyment, 
and have duties to perform as rational beings capable of religion ; 
It appears to be of great importancy, bath to the moral improve- 
ment and to the happinefs of mankind, that there fhould be, at re- 
gular intervals, a ceflation from our, 2nd Opportunites of re- 
ceiving moral and religious inilrv.iion. J» this manner, wife and 
good men have hitherto been *<cultomed to reafon:—but we are 
now to be taught that thefe concluiions, 1m favour of the obtervance 
of the fabbath, are only the efe& of habitual prejudice; chat tne 
Practice is to be put on the fame fouling with monkihh fuperititions ; 


and that, to talk of the political benefit of an inftituiion, which 
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annihilates the feventh part of all human induftry, is a glaring ab. 
furdity. 

The greater part of the arguments advanced by Mr, Evanfon 
in fupport of his opinion, were publifhed feveral years fince in the 
Theological Repofitory; and they received, through the fame 
channel, an anfwer which will, probably, by moft readers, be 
deemed fatisfatory. The writer, however, being of a different 
opinion, and not having an opportunity of making a reply in that 
periodical publication, has chofen to refume the fubje&; and after 
reprinting, fairly enough, the whole controverfy as it ftood before 
the Repofitory was cloied, has advanced farther confiderations in 
favour of his project for the abolition of Sunday, in a letter to Dr, 
Prieftley. Retting the merits of the queftion chiefly on an appeal 
to authority, Mr. Evanfon, in order to prove that the fabbath, as 
a day of reft, is not an inftitution appointed by Chrift and his 
apoitles, afferts, that the Chriftians of the firft century did not ob- 
ferve, and confequently had not received, any fuch inftitution, 

This affertion is denied by Dr. P. who undertakes to fhew that 
the firft day of the week was obferved even from the time of the 
apoitles themfelves, much in the fame manner in which Chriftians 
obferve itnow. In reply, Mr. E. maintains, that nothing farther 
can be proved, than that Sunday was the day on which the religious 
aflemblies of Chriftians were moft generally held; and that there is 
reafon to conclude that the hours, appointed for thefe affemblies, 
were fuch as would interfere very little with the ufual hours of la- 
bour. 

Authorities on this point, from Juftin Martyr, and from other early 
fathers, are diftinétly examined ; and the origin and abufe of faft 
and feaft days in the orthodox church are inveitigated. The argu- 
ment is thus concluded: 


‘ Viewing things in that light in which alone they prefent them- 
felves to me, 1 cannot forbear remarking, that when the Deity or- 
dained the fabbath to bea fign of the particular covenant, made 
between himfelf and the nation of the Jews, by the fevere and rigid 
manner in which he ordered it to be obferved, he prevented thofe 
grofs abuies ef that weekly idlenefs, which tend inevitably to cor- 
rupt the morals of the labouring ranks of people. When he or- 
dained a new and uriverfal covenant, to fuperfede the Mofaic, not 
only with the nation of the Jews, but with every nation upon earth, 
by the mediation of Jefus Chrift, no external, partial, diftinguifh- 
ing fign of his covenant could be of ufe, and therefore none is in- 
ftituted by the gofpel. But when the imperial founders of the 
orthodox church thought fit to re-ordain the obfervance of a weekly 
fabbath, a fign of nothing but their own fuperttitious propenfity to 
patch the plain and fimple garment of Chriftianity with the motley 
rags of Judaifm as well as Paganifm, being either unable or un- 
willing to enforce the fame rigid mode of obferving it, which alone 
rendered it harmlefs to the Jews, they not only, by a very remark- 
able triumph of fwperitition over civil policy, annihilated one- 
feventh of the active induftry of their labouring fubjects; but at the 
fame time eftablifhed a conflant fource of depravation of their 
4 morals. 
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morals. You, Sir, and many other well-difpofed perfons, able 
and accuftomed to read and meditate, and difcourfe upon moral 
and religious topics, may employ the intervals of that leifure day 
both innocently and advantageoufly: for fuch minds, to ule the 
language of our great dramatic moralift, 

« Find tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 

«« Sermons in ftones, and good in every thing.” 
But the unreflecting minds of the ignorant and illiterate, that is, of 
a very large majority of the lower ranks of life, are abfolutely in- 
capable of this beneficial ufe of thofe weekly periods of idlenefs ; 
and, therefore, their abufe of them, fome way or other, is the cer- 
tain, neceflary confequence. Of this the world has had the expe- 
rience of full fourteen centuries; and, as I obferved in my firkt 
letter, the royal proclamations periodically repeated in our own 
country, prohibiting, though ineffectually, thofe very abufes as the 
certain fources of vice and immorality; and the confeflion of nu- 
merous criminals at every gaol delivery, are irrefragable proofs. 
. © Yet ftill, Sir, you, a philofopher, an experimental philofopher, 
of fuch diftinguifhed eminence, in oppofition to this notorious ex- 
perience, perfilt in afferting the excellent religious and moral u/es of 
this weekly cefation from labour, and are fully perfuaded that the abo- 
lition of it would be attended with much greater evil than ariles from 
its abufes.’ 

This method of arguing againft an inftitution, from the abufes to 
which it is liable, is certainly unfair; and it may, we apprehend, 
be fully invalidated, by ftating, on the other hand, the natural 
and moral advantages which commonly, if not univer/ally, refult 
from the judicious and liberal obfervance of the fabbath. EB. 


Art. 59. Letters to a young Man, occafioned by Mr. Wakefield’s 
Effay on Public Worfhip. To which is added, A Reply to Mr. 
Evanfon’s Obje€tions to the Obfervance of the Lord’s Day. By 
Jofeph Prieltley, LL.D. F.R.S. Svo. pp.60. 1s. 6d. John- 
fon. 1792. 

If Dr. Prieftley thought Mr. Wakefield’s attack on public worfhip 
fuficiently formidable to render a ferious defeace of the practice 
neceflary, it may be regretted that he has not chofen to beftow 
more pains on the fubject. 

On the part of the queftion which depends on authority, the 
Dofor’s obfervations, though fatisfatory as far as they go, are 
only fuch as would occur, on the firft reflection, to any perfon tolera- 
bly well acquainted with the fubject. Concerning the [ewith 
worfhip, he afferts, in general terms, that it was public, and even 
national; and he refers to the Pfalms of David, and to the prefent 
fynagogue-worthip, to prove that the Jews had public prayer:— 
but he has made no ufe of his acquaintance with Jewifh learning to 
inform the young man, for whofe inftruCtion the letters appear to 
have been more particularly written, what provifion was made in 
the ritual of the Jewith fynagogues for focial prayer, wnat kind of 
Prayer was in ule at that time among the Jews, nor what proof re- 
mains, that, in attending fynagogue-worlhip, Chrift would of 
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courfe unite in public forms of devotion. Had he ftated thofe 
points with more accuracy, the force of his general conclufion, 
that Chrift could not have neglected the worfhip of the fynagogues 
without expofing himfelf to fevere cenfure, and even to excommu- 
nication, would have been more apparent. 

The reply, which Dr. P. makes to Mr. Wakefield’s explanation 
of our Saviour’s own inftructions refpeGling public worfhip, would 
not have carried lefs conviction, had it been unencumbered with 
his peculiar notions concerning the perpetual obligation of the 
Jewith law, with refpect to the Jews, even after their converfion to 
Chriftianity. His fhort letter on the practice of the apoltles on the 
point in queftion, has left ample room for his fucceffors in this 
controverfy. The moft important obfervation on this part of the 
fubjeé& is the following: 

‘ It is well known to all perfons converfant in Chriflian anti- 
quity, that, even the officers and difcipline of the Chriftian church 
were borrowed from thofe of the Jewitfh fynagogue, the elders and 
deacons being the fame in both. And notwithftanding all the dif- 
ferences of opinion and praétice amongft Chriftians, from the time 
of the apoftles to the prefent, it does not appear that there was ever 
any difference on shis fubje&t. All the feéts of Chriftians had their 
churches, their minillers, and their public worfhip. Abufes were, 
no doubt, introduced into every thing, and into this among the 
reft. But, as we are able to trace the rife and progrefs of all other 
abufes; furely, if public worfhip itfelf had been an abufe, which 
arofe after the times of the apoftles, there could not have been any 
peculiar difficulty in tracing it, and afcribing it to its proper author. 

puch an innovation as this could not have been introduced filently, 

ke a mere opinion. It muft have made a great and vifible change in 
the ftate of things, fuch as could not but have attracted much notice. 
I cannot help concluding, therefore, that fince no fuch change as 
this in the affairs of Chriftians can be pointed out, but that, not- 
withftanding every other poffible difference, there is no trace of any 
on this fubjeét, the practice was always univerfal; that it began 
with the apofiles, and, though changing in form, has always re- 
mained the fame in fubftance, till Mr. Wakefield undertook to 
difpute the authority, expediency, and propriety of it.’ 

The letter on the expediency and ufe of public worfhip contains 
many pertinent and conclufive arguments, particularly in vindica 
tion of the practices of introducing petition into Chriftian worhhip, 
and of praying for external bleflings; which practices, it is well re- 
marked, are authorized by our Lord’s prefcribed form :—but we 
own ourfelves not fully fatisfied with the author’s apology for the 
Jong prayers, fuch as are cuftomary among thofe fects which reject 
the ufe of licurg:es. Mr. Wakefield’s objection to public worhhip, 
from its tendency to encourage oftentation and hypocrify, is, we 
think, completely anfwered in the laft letter. : 

The prattice of keeping the Sunday, as a day of reft and reli- 
gious fervice, is, in the remainder of this pamphlet, ably vindl- 
cated againit the objection urged by Mr. Evanfon, both on the 


ground of ancient practice and general utility. The preface con- 
tains 
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rains an apology for diflenting minifters, and a vindication of Dr. 
fice’s character as a fcholar, in reply to fome fevere itrictures of 


Ri.. Wakefield in the fecond edition of his Inquiry. E. 


Art. 60. Short StriGures on the Rev. Dr. Pricftley’s Letters to a young 
Man*; concerning Mr. Wakefield’s Treatife on Public Wortfhip. 
By the Author of that Treatife. 8vo. éd. Deighton. 1792. 
if the title of this pamphlet fhould raife any expectation of a re- 

‘cinder to Dr. Prieftley’s reply on the important queltion concerning 

public worthip, this expectation will be completely difappointed. 

Referving the difcuffion of his argument to fome future revifal of 

his pamphlet, Mr. Wakefield fills thefe pages with perfonalities 

which we are forry to fee falling from the pen of fo able a writer, 

and which we judge it beneath the dignity of our work to retail. E 


SINGLE SERMONS, 


Art. 61. The Do@rine of St. Fohn, and the Faith of the firft 
Chrifians, not Unitarian. Preached before the Univerfity of 


K Oxford at St. Peter’s, Feb. 27, 1791. By Daniel Veyfie, B. D. 


Fellow of Oriel College. 8vo. 1s. Rivingtons. 

The object of this learned preacher (from John, 1. 14.) is € to 
fhew, that the doétrines which St. John in his introduction to his 
gofpel advances in oppofition to the Gnoflics in general, and to 
Cerinthus in particular, are abfolutely inconfillent with the diftin- 
guifhing tenets of the Unitarians. According to Cerinthus, our 
bleffed Saviour confifted of two diftiné&t parts, a Man, and a celeftial 
Being refiding in him. ‘The doctrine of the Unitarians, and that of 
St. John, both run counter to this divifion of our Lord, as Irenzus 
exprefles it, but in different directions. The Unitarians are of 
opinion that he was a mere man; St. John exprefsly afferts, that he 
was the Eternal Word of God, himielf truly and perfeétly God, 
appearing in our nature. According to the former, the heretics 
reprefented the Saviour in too exalted a character; according to the 
latter, they debafed him too much. ‘The conclufion evidently is, 
that St. John was not an Unitarian. And thus is Unitarianifm de- 
prived of that firm fupport which it boafts to derive from apoftolical 
authority.’ 

We leave Socinians (who are now called Unitarians, as if it were 
an appropriate title, ) to reply to this argument; and to their notice 
we would recommend this learned and ingenious difcourfe. What 
Mr. Veyfie has advanced againft Dr. Lardner’s obfervation, ‘* that 
it was below an Evangelift to write again{t heretics in the hiftory of 
his Lord and Matter,” carries great weight with it: but, admitting 
Mr.V.’s explanation, it will ftrike many perfons as extremely tra nge, 
that St. John fhould fo particularly point the introduétion of his gofpel 
againft the errors and abfurdities of the Gnottic fyftem, and apply, 
In his introduGtion, the names of the Gnoitic Eons, Movoyerncy Aoyors 
wry Xzevcy ArXvdx, to Chrift, and then not call a the Logos 
Once throughout his whole hillory. It is by no mean# clear that 
St. John, in chap. xx. 30, 31. had a view to heretics. “The com- 
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* See the preceding article, 
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mon interpretation is more fatisfaCtory than that which the preacher 


advances. x 
Arws62. Preached by the Rev. E. C. Willoughby, on his re. d' 


nouncing the Errors of the Church of Rome. Pubtlithed by the 

Defire of his Friends. q1s. 6d. Rivingtons. 1791. 

When, or where, thi§ fermon was preached, we are not inform. 
ed:—as friends to truth, reafon, religion, and liberty, we cannot 
but rejoice when any perfons, from conviction and principle, quit 
the Romifh church; and we could with that, inflead of attaching 
themfelves diftinctively to any particular party, they would ret 
fatisfied in the name of Chriffians.—This writer introduces his 
pamphlet by a modelt preface, and, in his difcourfe, recounts fe. 
veral of thofe parts of the popifh doétrines which are unfupported 
ty* any real authority of reafon and revelation ;—it might be added, 
which alfo are very pernicious to the morals and peace of mankind, 
and have arifen from ignorance, prieft-craft, and policy.—New 
converts are apt to be zealous,— The text is 1 Cor. x. 15. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


*.* R. Y. is of opinion, that the fale of pamphlets is frequently 
injured by the printer’s omitting to mention the price at the bottom 
of the title-page, as well as by the fame neg!e¢t of the publifher, in 
the advertifements. The want of this information, our Correfpond- 
ent thinks, (and we think fo too,) often prevents country readers, 
particularly, from fending for fuch publications, under the appre- 
henfion that the price may prove too high.—Another obftruction to 
the fale of pamphlets, and of Jdcoks allo, is the exorbitant price at 
which they are, in many inftances, offered to the public: very fmall 
performances, fuch as, within our memory, were ufually fold for 
fixpence, being now fet at double, or treble, nay even four or five 
times more than the former rates.—It is no wonder therefore that 
publithers fo often complain of the {mallnefs of the fale. 





+++ Had Mr. J. Bentley fufficiently attended to the conftruction 

of the line on which he animadverts, he could not, for a moment, 
have doubted of its meaning. In faying, 

«« For, fure, omnifcient Heaven the life approves, 

“© Of him, whom L hates,” (See p. 227, mote.) 
the author could only mean that Heaven approved the life of the 
man who Is hated by L—— ; for awhom can never ftand as xomina- 
tive to hates. 








ttt Weare obliged by the offer of Moderator :—but our rules do 
not allow us to accept of axzonymous communications. 





b> P. 1ffo. |. 9. fr. bott. for ‘ carantem,’ read carentem. 
1§z. 1. 21, read ‘ attend to your appetites.’ 
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